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ABSTRACT 



In 1997, 78,644 Alaskans participated in vocational 
education (VE) in a public secondary school or university. Enrollments in 
secondary- and postsecondary-level VE were approximately equal. At the 
secondary level, 57% of vocational students were male. Alaskan natives 
accounted for only 15% of the total vocational enrollment at the 
postsecondary level. Job placement was the goal for most VE, particularly at 
the postsecondary level. Of the 1994 VE program completers, 77% were employed 
in Alaska in the year after their graduation, and 46% were employed in an 
occupation directly related to their course of study. As a group, VE 
completers earned 52% more than graduates with no VE. For Alaskan natives and 
female completers of postsecondary VE, the wage benefits of VE increased 57% 
and 178%, respectively. State funding was by far the greatest source of 
funding for VE. Several significant trends were affecting VE in Alaska, 
including the following: Alaska's Quality Schools initiative, school- to-work, 
welfare reform, and Carl Perkins reauthorization. The following broad themes 
for VE program improvement were identified through a review of pertinent 
documents and interviews with VE stakeholders : embrace school reforms; engage 
in the state's economic development agenda; and provide leadership and 
resources. (Contains 39 references and an executive summary precedes the full 
report.) (MN) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Background of the Report 

The Alaska Department of Education commis- 
sioned a report on the state's vocational 
education system to determine how the system 
prepares Alaskans for the workforce. The 
report identified training resources and oppor- 
tunities available in the state and examined 
the relationships between programs and 
specific outcomes. In particular, the report 
asked the following questions: 

■ What vocational programs are available, 
where, imd whom do they serve? 

■ How do programs facilitate transitions to 
jobs or further training? 

■ How do the skills being taught relate to 
skills demanded in the Alaskan labor 
market? 

■ How are programs supported? 

■ What are the issues facing vocational 
education? 

■ How can the system be improved? 

Why Is A Report Needed? 

The vocational education system of the state is 
currently facing a number of challenges and 
issues which make such a report valuable. In 
the K-12 system, the Quality School initiative, 
which seeks to improve all aspects of educa- 
tion, is forcing vocational educators to redefine 
their role at the secondary level. Discussions 
of school financing reform and federal pro- 
gram consolidation focus attention on cat- 
egorical funding. The School to Work move- 
ment challenges schools to extend workforce 
preparedness activities to all students, not just 
those enrolled in formally-defined vocational 
education programs. 

At the postsecondary level, the University 
system continues to seek ways of fulfilling its 
vocational/technical education mission in the 
wake of the 1987 reorganization, which 



consolidated the community colleges into the 
three main campuses. 

Changes in the Alaska workforce provide 
additional challenges. As various regions of the 
state experience a decline in natural resource 
harvesting and extraction activity, the number 
of displaced workers grows. Alaska's contin- 
ued integration into a global economy brings 
new opportunities but also forces hard choices 
to be made with respect to what training 
should be offered imd who should deliver it . 

Social trends further affect the direction of 
vocational education. Welfare reform, as the 
most visible of these trends, currently receives 
the lion's share of attention, but the aging of 
the workforce, gender equity imd changing 
conditions in rural Alaska also impact voca- 
tional programs. 

The report is intended to assist state policy 
makers in examining the policy implications of 
these trends and to help stakeholders create a 
vision for an equitable and coordinated state- 
wide delivery system for vocational education. 

What Is Being Studied? 

Definitions of vocational education vary, but a 
commonly-accepted description comes from the 
federal Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Act, which provides funding for 
both secondary and postsecondary vocational 
programs. According to this definition, voca- 
tional education programs exhibit the following 
characteristics. They offer a sequence of 
courses which are directly related to the prepa- 
ration of individuals in paid or unpaid employ- 
ment; prepare students for entry into current or 
emerging occupations; and require other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

The report looked for programs meeting this 
definition offered by secondary and 
postsecondary institutions around the state. 
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What Vocational Education 
Programs Are Offered? 

Ttaining at some educational level — secondary, 
certificate, associate degree — is offered in most 
all of the fields commonly recognized as 
"vocational". The following occupational 
listing is used for secondary programs: 

■ Natural Resources/Agriculture 

■ Business Management 

■ Office Skills 

■ Marketing 

■ Family/Consumer Science 

■ Technical Education 

■ Allied Health 

Secondary schools also offer a variety of 
work experience such as cooperative 
education and on-the-job training and provide 
courses in applied academics which integrate 
occupational applications into standard 
academic classes. Postsecondary training is 
available in specialty areas within the above 
classifications. 

Where Is Vocational Education 
Offered? 

Vocational education programs and courses are 
offered in almost all areas of the state, by 
public secondary schools, branches of the 
University of Alaska system, two state-funded 
technical centers, one Job Corps Center, 
private non-profit agencies, apprenticeship 

CHART #1 

Enrollments in public secondary and 
university-system vocational education 



REGION 


ENROLLMENT 


Anchorage/Mat-Su .... 


30,266 


Gulf Coast 


12,479 


Interior 


17,161 


Northern 


2,724 


Southeast 


12,007 


Southwest 


4,007 


TOTAL 


78,644 



programs and private career education institu- 
tions. A comprehensive listing of programs 
by region, level and institution is provided in 
the report. A summary look at enrollments in 
public secondary and university-system 
vocational education (Chart 1) shows how 
widespread training opportunities are. Enroll- 
ments are by course, not by head count, so 
there is some duplication because one person 
may take more than one course. 

Who Is Served By Vocational 
Education Programs? 

Enrollments in public institutions 
are about half at the secondary CHART #2 

and half at the postsecondary Ethnic makeup of 

level. In secondary secondary population 

programs, about 
57 percent of 
enrollees are 
male, and 
43 percent 
female. Chart 2 
gives the ethnic 
makeup of the 
secondary 
population. 

The university system's 
vocational programs show a lower participa- 
tion rate among Alaskan 
Natives (15 percent 

of total vocational r.HAi 

enrollment) and 
a correspond- 
ingly higher rate 
of enrollment by 
white students. 

Participation 
rates for other 
minorities are 
very similar to 
secondary 
programs. 

Over the past 
decade, spurred 
largely by 




Secondary Programs enrollment 
among special groups 
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disabled 
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disadvantaged 
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federal funding and requirements, secondary 
programs have concentrated on increasing 
participation of special groups. Currently, 
disadvantaged, disabled and limited-English - 
speaking students account for over 50 percent 
of total enrollment. Chart 3 shows the distri- 
bution among special groups. 

How Do Programs Facilitate 
Pransitions To Jobs Or Further 
'Raining? 

Job placement is the goal for most vocational 
education, particularly at the postsecondary 
level. Probably the best way of determining 
how well the system places graduates in 
related employment is to follow up the gradu- 
ates themselves and find out what they are 
doing. The report looked at several recent 
studies conducted by the Alaska Department 
of Labor which matched program completers 
against the Alaska Occupational Data Base and 
other data sources such as Permanent Fund 
Dividend files, occupational licenses, business 
licenses, fishing crew licenses and certain 
federal data files. 

In the past several years, three major studies 
following up vocational education/training 
students have been conducted using this data: 
for Alaska Vocational Technical Center 
(AVTEC) at Seward (1994 graduates); Univer- 
sity of Alaska vocational education students 
(1988 to 1991); and the Alaska Student Loan 
Program (all borrowers between 1984 and 
1992). 

The studies indicate that program completers 
enter or re-enter the local job market at 
relatively high rates. For example, 

■ 77 percent of AVTEC 1994 graduates had 
wage or salary employment in Alaska in 
the year after graduation; 

■ 46 percent were employed in Alaska in an 
occupation directly related to their course 
of study; 

■ average after-training salaries were 
52 percent higher for the total group; 



■ Alaskan Native student earnings increased 
by 57 percent and female student post- 
training earnings were 178 percent higher 
than before training; 

■ 73 percent of University system 
completers were working in Alaska during 
the two years following completion of 
enrollment; 

■ an additional 2,900 were working for the 
federal government either in Alaska or 
elsewhere; 

■ another 1,668 had obtained some sort of 
state license — occupational, business or 
fishing crew — which may have been used 
for self-employment; 

■ two-thirds of Student Loan borrowers in 
the fields of therapy, technical and heavy 
duty operator had Alaska wage/salary 
earnings in the state in 1992. 

■ in-state job rates for other vocational 
programs ranged from over one-half to less 
than 20 percent. 

Programs receiving federal funding, such as 
the Job Corps Center in Palmer and training 
operated under the Jobs TYaining Partnership 
Act, are required to follow up placement of 
graduates. Fiscal year 1996 rates from these 
programs vary from 83 percent placement 
from Job Corps completers to 57 percent for 
JTPA. 

The only similar study involving secondary 
students was with Anchorage King Career 
Center graduates. Although on a much 
smaller scale — only 259 students were fol- 
lowed — the study found that a significant 
number (61.2 percent) had in-state employ- 
ment in the fall following their graduation. 
Again, placement by program varied, from 
three-fourths of the students in automated 
office occupations to around four percent of 
students taking graphic arts. 

Since much of secondary-level vocational 
education, particularly in the high technology 
areas, is exploratory or entry-level training, a 
better indicator of secondary program success 
is how well students transition to further 
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training. Unfortunately, there is no current 
statistical information which addresses this 
area. However, agreements between second- 
ary schools and neighboring postsecondary 
institution are becoming quite common in the 
state. Tech Prep or "2 x 2" programs provide 
bridges between secondary vocational educa- 
tion and a certificate or associate degree 
program, so that a student moves easily from 
one level to another. Most articulated pro- 
grams allow students to earn postsecondary 
credits while still in high school. Tech prep 
programs are operated by all campuses of the 
university system, as well as the two technical 
schools at Seward and Kotzebue, in conjunc- 
tion with local high schools. Although these 
programs are fairly new and information about 
how successful they are is still lacking, it is 
reasonable to assume that coordination 
between high school and postsecondary 
programs will make it easier for students to 
make this important transition. 

How Are The Skills Being 
Taught Related To The Alaskan 
Job Market? 

An important consideration for vocational 
programs supported by state funds is how well 
they relate to Alaskan labor market needs. 

The report matched training opportunities 
against labor demand from three sources: 
new and emerging occupations/jobs; vacan- 
cies from turn-over in current jobs and re- 
placement for non-resident hires. Although 
some training was offered in the state for all 
occupations identified, it appears that the state 
could benefit from greater attention to training 
Alaskans for areas currently employing many 
non-resident workers. Fisheries and the oil 
industry are two examples. 

Given the relatively constricted nature of the 
Alaskan job market, however, the training 
system should not be limited to those skills in 
local demand. One way of expanding oppor- 
tunities to state residents is to develop a 
regional, national or international market for 
some training opportunities. For example, the 




recent state agreement with Sakhalin Island to 
provide training in petroleum exploration and 
extracting techniques strengthens the petro- 
leum programs available to Alaskan students. 
National and international marketing of the air 
traffic control program using UAA's state-of- 
the-art facility would help support that facility 
for the relatively small numbers of Alaskan 
students in the program. 

How Are Programs Supported? 

State funding — through general fund, program 
receipts or student loans — is by far the greatest 
source of funding for vocational programs. 
Secondary vocational education is supported 
through the Public School Foundation pro- 
gram. Vocational education students generate 
both basic funding and special categorical 
funding, which takes into account the 
higher costs associated with providing 
appropriate materials and equipment for 
hands-on learning. 

Although funds are generated by vocational 
programs, school districts are free to spend 
these funds in other ways. Therefore, to 
obtain an idea of how secondary programs are 
supported, the report examined expenditures 
by local school districts for vocational educa- 
tion. Over the past six years, these expendi- 

CHART #4 

Percent Change in Vocational and Total 
Instructional Expenditures 
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tures showed a modest increase of about 4.5 
percent; however, when dollars are adjusted 
for inflation, the real expenditures have 
dropped by about 8 percent. At the same 
time, vocational education enrollments have 
increased. Chart 4 shows changes in local 
expenditures from the 1990/91 school year to 
last school year for vocational education 
compare with expenditures for all instruction. 

During the same period, state support for 
other vocational education purposes — such as 
state administration, the two technical centers, 
RSVP (a program to provide urban work- 
experience for rural students) and student 
vocational leadership organizations — has 
declined by about 15 percent in actual dollars. 
In purchasing power, the decline has been 
around 25 percent. 

State general fund also supports the university 
system training programs. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to accurately sort out expendi- 
tures for vocational programs from expendi- 
tures for general education for each campus. 
Therefore, changes in support over time 
cannot be determined. 

Public secondary and postsecondary training 
programs also receive federal support through 
the Carl Perkins Act. Appropriations since the 
early 1990's have been between $4 and 4.2 
million. Perkins funds are a major source of 
program innovation and improvement, since 
state funds for program development are 
lacking. 

The conclusion drawn from funding informa- 
tion is that vocational education programs, at 
least at the secondary level, have experienced 
a steady decline in purchasing power since the 
beginning of this decade. Support has also 
declined for state administration, the state- 
funded technical centers and several special 
programs. Although figures for the university 
system were not available, overall reductions 
in budgets most likely have caused a corre- 
sponding restriction on vocational program 
expenditures. This eroding support manifests 
itself in reduced vocational education staffs at 
both levels, as positions becoming vacant 



through turn over or early retirement remain 
unfilled. Belt-tightening is also evident in the 
obsolescence of equipment and materials used 
in many programs. In both systems, federal 
Carl Perkins funds — the one source of seed 
money for innovation — remain flat. 

Vocational educators face an additional fund- 
ing challenge in federal and state movements 
away from categorical funding to more flexible 
block funding. Under proposed changes at 
both levels, school districts and other grantees 
would be encouraged to combine funds from 
multiple sources to support comprehensive, 
consolidated plans. In such a system, all 
programs, including vocational education, 
must be able to defend themselves on the 
basis of student results rather than generation 
of categorical revenue. 

What Are The Issues Facing 
Vocational Education? 

Several significant trends are impacting the 
vocational education system of the state at 
present. From information gathered by this 
report, the most pressing of these are the 

■ Quality School Initiative 

■ School to Work 

■ Welfare reform 

■ Non-resident hires 

■ Carl Perkins Reauthorization/ 

Consolidated Plan 

■ Program Leadership 

Each of these trends presents challenges to the 
current system. 

Alaska's Quality Schools initiative has several 
components, including high academic student 
standards, quality 
professional standards, 
family, community and 
business involvement 
in student learning and 
school based account- 
ability standards. 

Vocational education 
can play a substantial 
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role in identifying work-readiness and career 
planning skills which all students should 
achieve, helping academic teachers incorpo- 
rate "real world" problems and hands-on 
activities into the general curriculum and 
forging school/ community partnerships for 
learning. 

At the state level, the Department will be 
forwarding work readiness and career educa- 
tion standards to the State Board for adoption 
in the near future. Another area for which 
student standards are appropriate is in the 
occupational clusters covered by vocational 
education. These are not yet in place. The 
vocational education staff of the Department 
of Education are proposing that the state and 
the school districts develop these standards for 
those occupational clusters that are most 
widely demanded in the market place and 
most commonly taught in secondary pro- 
grams. 

In order for vocational education to impact the 
initiative, however, it must become more 
proactive at all levels. One of the more 
disturbing findings which surfaced through the 
interviews conducted for this report was the 
perceived lack of leadership and direction for 
vocational education. Although the school 
reform movement — which includes Quality 
Schools and School-to-Work — consists of 
elements long practiced by vocational educa- 
tors, many of those interviewed felt that the 
movement was bypassing vocational education 
at best and at worst, engulfing it. Many 
interviewees cited the need for a strong voice 
which could articulate vocational education's 
role in school reform. Of particular concern 
was the need to preserve for secondary 
schools a place in occupational skill training. 

School to Work is a new educational thrust 
directed at preparing all students to make a 
smooth transition from school to meaningful 
employment. It takes traditional concepts from 
vocational education and seeks to infuse them 
into the general curriculum. 



Some district school to work efforts are an 
outgrowth of earlier activity funded through 
vocational education and vocational educators 
are assuming leadership of the process. In 
other districts, vocational education appears to 
be only marginally involved. Yet vocational 
educators, with their long history of applied 
learning, community involvement and perfor- 
mance-based assessment should be at the core 
of any education reform movement. 

If vocational educators hold themselves aloof 
from the school to work initiative, there is 
some real danger that district commitment to 
occupational-specific skills for some students 
will be jettisoned in favor of attention to more 
general employability skill development for all 
students, even though it is clear that both sets 
of skills are needed. If other educators ignore 
the experience and expertise of vocational 
educators, the school-to-work movement could 
degenerate into an unrelated series of "real- 
life” episodes loosely grafted onto a business- 
as-usual traditional curriculum. 

Welfare reform is on the minds of almost all 
current providers of vocational education and 
training in the state. Universally, providers 
expressed concern at the demands that will be 
placed on the economy as the public assis- 
tance system seeks to place more than 4,000 
people in work over the next fiscal year. 

Activities which count as work participation 
are clearly delineated in federal legislation. No 
more than 20 percent of individuals counting 
toward a state's work rate in any one month 
may meet the requirement by participating in 
vocational training or being an in-school teen 
parent. For 1998, about 850 public assistance 
clients would be eligible for training, including 
high school completion on the part of teen 
parents. 
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Although the state could allow training for 
this number, it need not do so. All states have 
the option of placing people in work without 
training — the so called "Work First” philoso- 
phy. Essential assumptions of this philosophy 
are 

■ the best way to succeed in the labor 
market is to join it. 

■ work habits and skills are developed on 
the job rather than in the classroom. 

■ any job is a good job and can be a 
stepping stone to a better job. 

Many of those interviewed for this report 
expressed reservations about the Work First 
approach. The current system has consider- 
able experience in attempting to assist indi- 
viduals move from welfare to work. All 
involved with these program stress the need 
for attention to attitudes, life skills and social 
development prior to job placement. Given 
the fact that the new laws limit lifetime 
participation in the welfare system to 60 
months, it seems imperative that the first 
attempt at transition from public assistance to 
work be as positive as possible. Failures will 
not get many more chances. 

The issue of replacing non-resident hires with 
Alaskans presents a significant challenge for 
the existing system. Among problems to be 
solved are how to increase the ability of both 
public and private vocational educators to 
respond to industry demands, particularly in 
highly-technical fields and how Alaskans can 
participate in occupations which experience 
seasonal or cyclical demand. A partial answer 
to the last question may be to combine paid 
employment with subsistence in rural Alaska. 
In other areas such as seafood processing, it is 
becoming possible for trained people to have 
almost full-year work by "following the 
species"; e.g., moving from salmon to herring 
roe processing. Other ways of helping workers 
deal with uneven workforce demand need to 
be explored. 



Carl Perkins reauthorization represents 
another challenge identified through inter- 
views and data. Perkins funds have provided 
the major source of plaiming and development 
capital available to public and non-profit 
training institutions. Without these funds, the 
flexibility of the system — already limited by 
other constraints — will be further impaired. 

Perkins funds can also fuel the comprehensive 
reform effort described above which has at its 
core the integration of academic and occupa- 
tional, theoretical and applied learning for all 
students. 

A related issue is the consolidated plan ap- 
proach in which a district with an approved 
plan may combine and commingle federal 
categorical funds, including Carl Perkins 
moneys. This provides a heretofore unheard 
of opportunity for local districts to develop an 
integrated plan of school improvement, 
including improvement of students' work 
readiness and occupational skills. It also 
serves to remove the categorical protection 
from vocational education at the federal level. 

Program leadership emerged as an issue in 
the course of interviews conducted for this 
report. Vocational educators and vocational 
students expressed concern that they and their 
programs were being overlooked in the school 
reform efforts currently taking place. Several 
interviewees noted the reduction in DOE 
vocational staff, the loss of a separate state- 
level advocacy board, the moves to eliminate 
categorical funding at both the state and the 
federal levels and the reorganization of the 
University system as evidence that the state’s 
commitment to vocational training was wan- 
ing. Yet, all those interviewed expressed a 
strong belief in vocational education's impor- 
tance to education renewal as well as to the 
economic development of the state. 

What most practitioners are asking for is a 
clear vision of how they can fit into the 
initiatives underway. Adoption of state 
standards for workforce preparedness, career 
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guidance and occupational-specific skills 
would help provide this vision. Support — both 
fiscal and professional — to vocational educa- 
tors as they work out new roles is also needed. 

What Can Be Done 
To Improve The System? 

From the information collected and interviews 
conducted for this report, three broad themes 
for program improvement emerged; 

■ embrace school reform efforts 

■ engage in the state’s economic 
development agenda 

■ provide leadership and resources. 

Under each of these themes, recommendations 
surfaced for programs, institutions and the 
state. 

1. Embrace School Reform Efforts 

At the program level 
Recommendation: Vocational educators 
must become actively involved in assisting 
schools to teach employability skills, 
integrate academic and practical learning, 
provide occupational-specific skill training 
and connect classrooms with the commu- 
nity. This applies to postsecondary as well 
as secondary programs. 

Recommendation : The learnings from 
vocational student leadership organizations 
concerning assessment by doing and 
community-judged performance should be 
considered by other curricular areas. 

At the institutional level 
Recommendation: Governing boards of 
school districts and the University system 
must recognize the value of vocational 
education in meeting school improvement 
goals. Commitment to quality vocational 
training should be a part of each 
institution's mission statement. 



Recommendation: The University of 
Alaska system should continue to offer 
crucial teacher and program support to 
local secondary vocational education 
programs. This includes providing 
academic and hands-on training 
experiences for prospective and current 
vocational educators, assisting in statewide 
curricula development and performing 
action research on program performance. 

Recommendation: Opportunities for 
demonstrating performance and developing 
leadership offered by vocational student 
leadership organizations should be sup- 
ported at the local level and expanded to 
other areas of student performance. 

At the state level 

Recommendation: Performance standards 
for all students should be developed and 
adopted in the areas of career development 
and work readiness. These standards 
should identify intemationally-competitive 
content and performance, link academic 
and occupational development, reflect the 
needs of employers, and make occupational 
education part of the core learning for all 
students. 

Recommendation : A commonly-accepted 
set of career clusters should be adopted 
covering occupational areas in demand or 
projected to be in demand by the Alaska 
labor market as emerging/growth occupa- 
tions, new hires in existing occupations or 
replacements of non-resident hires. Student 
performance standards, which integrate 
academic, employability, career develop- 
ment and occupational-specific skills, 
should then be developed and adopted for 
these clusters. 
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Recommendation; Performance of all 
public secondary and postsecondary 
programs should be measured periodically 
in terms of student post-training job place- 
ment, earnings, enrollment in apprentice- 
ships or other training programs and other 
agreed-upon measures of success. Re- 
sources such as the Alaska Department of 
Labor wage and salary files should be 
utilized to assure comparability of results 
across programs. 

2. Engage in the state's economic 
development agenda 

At the program level 
Recommendation: Training institutions 
should examine ways in which they can 
support state efforts to reduce non-resident 
hire. 

Recommendation: In line with the previ- 
ous recommendation, training institutions 
should seek ways to assist students com- 
bine seasonal or cyclical skill employment 
either sequentially or with subsistence 
activities as one way of reducing depen- 
dency on non-resident hire. 

At the Institutional level 
Recommendation: Barriers to offering 
short-term, industry specific courses in a 
rapid response mode should be identified 
and eliminated. This includes both internal 
and external program approval require- 
ments, budget amendment processes and 
hiring practices among other potential 
barriers. 

Recommendation: Institutions should be 
encouraged to develop programs which 
take advantage of Alaska's unique location 
and climate and to market these programs 
to the Lower 48 and internationally. 



At the state level 

Recommendation: The Alaska Human 
Resources Investment Council (AHRIC), as 
the entity charged with comprehensive 
workforce development, should continue to 
identify areas where training is needed, 
inform training institutions of this need and 
help secure the necessary resources. 

Recommendation: Local advisory councils 
and other ways of assuring a close fit 
between training, labor market demands 
and community economic development 
should be required of all state-funded 
vocational education programs. 

3. Provide leadership and 
resources 

At the institutional level 
Recommendations: Once an institution 
has determined to offer a program of 
occupational skill training, it should pro- 
vide the staff, equipment and other re- 
sources necessary to assure program 
quality. Because funding will continue to 
be limited, institutions are encouraged to 
explore cooperative relationships to elimi- 
nate duplication and to fully utilize existing 
staff, equipment and facilities. Institutions 
are also encouraged to develop alternative 
delivery systems to extend training opportu- 
nities in space and time. 

At the state level 

Recommendation : Capital requests for 
training equipment and facility mainte- 
nance need to have some opportunity for 
funding from the state. 

Recommendation: The state should 
support the reauthorization of the federal 
Carl Perkins Act, preferably along lines 
which would encourage reform initiatives. 
This implies that the current Perkins 
emphasis on special populations be less- 
ened in favor of comprehensive, integrated 
program planning for all students. 
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Recommendation; The subcommittee of 
AHRIC charged with attention to vocational 
education needs to become more visible to 
practitioners and to include involvement of 
DOE staff. 

Recommendation; School to apprentice- 
ship efforts should be expanded to more 
students, possibly through regional or state 
coordination of local school and business/ 
union efforts. The number of occupations 
covered by registered apprenticeship and 
employer-based apprenticeship programs 
should be increased. 



Recommendation; The experience of 
vocational training providers in assisting 
clients to transition from welfare to work 
should be examined and considered in 
setting up the state’s welfare reform system. 
In particular, the state is urged to use 
appropriate job readiness and occupational- 
specific skill training to the extent allowed 
under federal law. 




Copies of the full report are available from: 

Alaska Department of Education • Division of Teaching and Learning Support 
801 W. 10th Street, Suite 200 • Juneau, AK 99801-1894 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In early 1997, the Alaska Department of Education commissioned a study to present a 
“clearly definable snap shot of the status quo of the state’s vocational education system as 
a vehicle for workforce preparedness”. The study seeks to identify training resources and 
opportunities available to Alaskan and to trace the relationships between programs and 
specific outcomes. In particular, the study asked the following questions: 

• What vocational programs are available, where, and whom do they serve? 

• How do programs facilitate transitions to jobs or further training? 

• How do the skills being taught relate to skills demanded in the Alaskan labor 
market? 

• How are programs supported? 

• What are the issues facing vocational education? 

• How can the system be improved? 

The study serves as an assessment of the strengths and needs of the current system. The 
findings of the study are intended to assist state policy makers in creating a vision for 
equitable and coordinated statewide delivery system for vocational education. 

The vocational education system of the state is currently facing a number of challenges 
and issues which make such a study valuable. In the K- 12 system, the Quality School 
initiative, which seeks to improve all aspects of education, is forcing vocational educators 
to redefine their role at the secondary level. State leaders must determine what is or 
should be the relationship of vocational outcomes to the content standards for Alaska 
students, adopted by the State Board of Education. Vocational educators need to address 
how teacher and administrator performance standards should be applied at local levels. 
Discussions of school financing reform and federal program consolidation focus attention 
on categorical funding. The School to Work movement challenges schools to extend 
workforce preparedness activities to all students, not just those enrolled in formally- 
defined vocational education programs. 

At the postsecondary level, the University system continues to seek ways of fulfilling its 
vocational/technical education mission in the wake of the 1987 reorganization, which 
consolidated the community colleges into the three main campuses. Private career 
educators face revisions in state and federal student financial aid which may substantially 
alter their ability to attract students. 

Changes in the Alaska workforce provide additional challenges. As various regions of 
the state experience a decline in natural resource harvesting and extraction activity, the 
number of displaced workers grows. Retraining an experienced workforce may require a 
substantially different system than that already in place. Alaska’s continued integration 
into a global economy brings new opportunities but also forces hard choices to be made 
with respect to what training should be offered and who should deliver it . 



Social trends further affect the direction of vocational education. Welfare reform, as the 
most visible of these trends, currently receives the lion’s share of attention, but the aging 
of the workforce, gender equity and changing conditions in rural Alaska also impact 
vocational program. 

The study sought to shed light on these questions and issues by mining the rich 
information base that already exists regarding various components of the state’s system 
and by supplementing this information, where necessary, with interviews from a broad 
cross-section of stakeholders in the system. 

As will be seen in the following pages, not all of the questions were answered and none 
was answered fully. In part, this is a reflection of some fragmentation in the system, and 
of data collection/interpretation difficulties, both of which evidence tensions in the 
current situation. One the positive side, however, this difficulty also reflects a dynamism 
in the system which cannot be captured because it is not always institutionalized. Thus, 
for example, short-term, industry- or community-specific training is not always identified 
in catalogs of postsecondary institutions, nor considered in enrollment tallies. Secondary 
programs may offer training, use of equipment or expertise of instructors to the 
community at large, yet this service is not recorded in statewide statistics. 

Nevertheless, the information available provides a compelling picture of the state’s 
current capacity for workforce development. In the following discussion, strengths of the 
current system are noted, as well as areas on which policy makers should focus attention. 
To the extent possible, the report identifies trends — both internal and external — which 
impact the viability of the system and suggests areas for further discussion and analysis. 
The report concludes with recommendations from stakeholders concerning system 
improvement. 



II. STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



What is vocational education? 

A first step to detailing the state’s system of vocational education is to determine what 
will be included. Department of Education regulations define secondary vocational 
education as “organized programs, approved by the department, for grades nine through 
twelve, that prepare individuals for paid or unpaid employment or for further education.” 
(4 AAC 51.390). The American Vocational Association defines postsecondary 
vocational education as “the segment of education less than a baccalaureate degree 
charged with preparing people for work.” 

In an October, 1993, report, the Statewide Vocational Education Task Force of the 
University of Alaska, recommended that the University system define 
vocational/technical education as: 

• all Associate of Applied Science (AAS) degree programs 

• all related (AAS) certificate programs 

• all occupational specific credit and non-credit preparation courses, certificates 
and degree programs 

• subsistence programs related to self-sufficiency for living, where subsistence 
is the chosen life style over paid employment 

• courses and programs designed for occupational certification and currency 
requirements 

• industry-specific job training* 

The Fairbanks North Star Borough School District, in a recent report, defined vocational 
education as “a series of connected educational programs which directly or indirectly 
prepare students for employment or prepare them for advanced study. ..that leads to 
employment.”^ 

The federal Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, which provides 
funding for both secondary and postsecondary vocational programs, defines vocational 
education as: 

organized educational programs offering a sequence of courses which are 
directly related to the preparation of individuals in paid or unpaid 
employment in current or emerging occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. Such programs shall include 
competency-based applied learning which contributes to a person’s 
academic knowledge, higher-order reasoning and problem solving skills. 



' University of Alaska, Statewide Office of Vocational and Technical Education, program Review, October, 
1993, no page number. 

^Fairbanks North Star Borough School District, Vocational/Technical Education Advisory Council, 
Vocational/Technical Education Programs, December, 1996, p.l. 
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and the occupational skills necessary for economic independence as a 
productive and contributing member of society . 

None of the above definitions is without problems. For example, if the intent is job- 
related, is a computer applications course which teaches word-processing as part of an 
office occupations program considered “vocational” even though it enrolls a large number 
of college-bound students? Or, can a two-week course for Industry X be considered 
vocational education, even though it is not part of an organized program? What 
distinguishes “vocational” accounting at the AAS or certificate level from “professional” 
accounting at the BA level? Is woodshop, which teaches the use of tools, as “vocational” 
as electronics? 

Given the problems inherent in any definition, the study chose to accept an institution’s 
designation at face value; that is, if a public or private school, university campus, or other 
agency defined the program/course/activity as “vocational”, it was accepted as such. 
Where this inclusiveness causes problems in analysis, it is noted. 

Where is it offered? 

Vocational education/training is offered in all parts of the state by a variety of public and 
private institutions. 

Although some communities, such as Anchorage and Fairbanks, are for obvious reasons 
characterized by a greater breadth and scope of opportunity, most communities have some 
educational activity directed at workforce preparedness, either through the local public 
school district, an extended campus of the University system. Job Training and 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs and/or private providers. In addition, the University 
system is expanding its distance delivery system. For the current academic year, two 
vocational programs are offered statewide through the University of Alaska Learning 
Cooperative: UAF’s Human Service Technology Program and UAS’s Business 
Information Systems Program. Both programs lead to an AAS degree and both utihze a 
variety of distribution methods, including audio and video tapes, radio and TV broadcast, 
electronic mail and Internet. UAS-Sitka also offers its AAS program in Environmental 
Technology statewide via distance education. As more programs are added to the system, 
vocational/technical education delivery will increasingly be freed from geographic and 
even time constraints. 

The current system is described in some detail below by region. The regions chosen are 
those used by the Alaska Department of Labor in reporting labor force participation and 
unemployment. Department of Labor regions were chose because they allow the reader 
to compare information about vocational education opportunities and the overall 
economic situation of the particular region, using DOL data and reports. In this report, 
only employment figures from the regions have been used. The six regions are: 



^ Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, Sec. 521 DEFINITIONS. 
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• Anchorage-Mat-Su 

• Gulf Coast 

• Interior 

• Northern 

• Southeast 

• Southwest 

Geographical Location 

In the pages that follow, training opportunities in each region are listed by vocational 
program area and by level. Program areas used are those currently found in the 
Classification of Instruction Programs issued by the Alaska Department of Education, 
with one exception. Because of the limited number of programs in the classification 
“Media Products”, activity in this area has been reported under the 
“Communications/Media” subsection of “Industrial Education”. 

This modified classification system, which is used throughout this report, is reproduced 
below: 

• Natural Resources/Agriculture 

• Business and Management 

• Business and Office 

• Marketing 

• Family/Consumer Science 

• Industrial Education 

• AlUed Health 

• Applied Academics 

• Work experience 

For each region, subprograms under each of these classifications are indicated. For 
example, under Agriculture/Natural Resources, opportunities are listed in Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Forestry, Natural Resource Management, etc. Most of the classifications are 
self-explanatory. However, the area of Applied Academics may be unfamiUar to some 
readers. Basically, applied academics is an integration of occupational applications into 
standard academic classes. Applied Mathematics, for example, would teach basic 
mathematics principles by demonstrating applications of the principles to real work 
situations. Applied academics courses maintain high content standards, consistent with 
standards in the traditional academic programs. In a few instances, programs offered do 
not fall neatly into one of the above classifications. These exceptions are listed under 
“Other”. 

Training opportunities are Usted by level. “Sec.” refers to secondary level, grades 9 
through 12. “Cert.” indicates that a certificate is given at the postsecondary level. In 
general, certificate programs require one year of training. “AAS” indicates Associate of 
Applied Science, a two year degree offered by an accredited postsecondary institution. If 



no level is indicated for a program at a particular institution, then the training is short- 
term only or a full program leading to a certificate/degree is not offered. 



Program listings were obtained from Department of Education records (secondary), 
college and university catalogs, the Directory of Postsecondary Education published by 
the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education, interviews and annual reports of 
various agencies. Efforts were made to make the regional listings as complete and 
comprehensive as possible. However, no doubt some agencies and/or programs have 
been inadvertently omitted, for which the author apologizes. 

A synopsis of the various regions in terms of percentage of statewide population, 
workforce, employment, and secondary/postsecondary vocational enrollment, together 
with the current unemployment rate, is displayed in the following table. 



Table 1: Regional Characteristics 



'^-Region 


% population 
(est. 6/96) 


% workforce 
(2/97) 


% employ- 
ment 
(2/97) 


unemploy-. 

mentr^e 

(2/97) 


% Seebn^ry 
^ enrollment^ 


^ PostsTO. 
-enrollment 
' 1995r96 


Anchorage 


50.2% 


53.4% 


54.3% 


7.5% 


44 . 8 % 


32.8% 


Guff Coast ' 




'io;a% 


■:;,k,|io.i% 






;-.y5S% 


Interior 


15.9% 


15 “ 4% 


i5”i’%''' 


10.8% 


14!9%' 


28~a% 


Northern 






:5-'5;i2.8% 








Southeast 


12.2% 


12.7% 


12 . 4 %' 


11.1% 


12.7% 


17.9% 


Southwest 












J, 2 % 



20 

o 
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Anchorage/Mat-Su Region 

The largest in terms of population, this region, not surprisingly, has the richest variety of 
training available to its residents. The census areas included in the region are the 
Anchorage Borough and the Matanuska-Susitna Borough. Among its unique training 
resources are the King Career Center, operated by the Anchorage School District, the new 
Aviation Technology faciUty operated by the University of Alaska and the $20 million 
Job Corps Center in Palmer. 



The region accounts for approximately 45% of the secondary course enrollment and 
nearly one-third of the public university enrollment. In addition, most of the privately- 
offered career education in the state is headquartered in Anchorage, as are many union 
apprenticeship program offices. The Alaska Operating Engineers operates a $5 million 
facility at Palmer which trains in heavy equipment operation. 

The University of Alaska’s major allied health training effort is centered at the Anchorage 
campus and has a statewide focus. UAA is also responsible for statewide delivery of a 
master’s degree in vocational education. The statewide air traffic controller program, 
located at UAA, uses state-of-the-art equipment found no where else in the nation. Mat- 
Su Campus has statewide responsibiUty for associate degrees and certificates in 
refrigeration and heating. 



Articulated agreements between UAA and the Anchorage School District have been in 
effect for many years, offering secondary students the opportunity to transition easily 
from high school to postsecondary training in seven program areas. Mat-Su has taken the 
leadership in the state’s Tech Prep efforts, forging interagency agreements between the 
school district and UAA-Mat-Su. These agreements are detailed in the section on 
Transition, later in this report. 



The region employs 156,423 persons, nearly 55 percent of the state’s total employment. 
Its unemployment rate as of February 1, 1997 of 7.5 percent was the second lowest in the 
state after to the Southwest region. The following chart displays the regional training 
opportunities identified from documents and interviews. 
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Gulf Coast Region 

This region includes the census regions of Kenai Peninsula Borough, Kodiak Island 
Borough and Valdez-Cordova. The region accounts for approximately 16 percent of the 
state’s secondary vocational education course enrollment, which ranks it second after the 
Anchorage/Mat-Su region. 

Among the strengths of the vocational education system in the Gulf Coast region is the 
articulated secondary/postsecondary programs on the Kenai Peninsula which involve the 
school district, the Kenai Peninsula and Kachemak Bay campuses of the University of 
Alaska and the Alaska Vocational Technical Center (AVTEC) at Seward. 

AVTEC is a major training resource for the region and the state. In addition to offering 
on-site programming in several occupational clusters, it provides off-site training to 
various industries around the state. It has worked extensively with communities involved 
in the Community Development Quota (CDQ) program, offering training in boat 
building, fishing methods and marine safety. AVTEC also provides classroom-related 
instmction for individual company apprenticeship programs and assists firms in meeting 
federal Bureau of Apprenticeship education requirements. 

The region also includes Alaska’s only community college. Prince William Sound, at 
Valdez. PWSCC offers several programs directly related to its location at the terminus 
of the Trans Alaska pipeline, in particular an annual Oil Spill Response and Readiness 
Symposium. Students may also obtain an Associate of Applied Science (AAS) degree in 
Oil Spill Response. 

The Kenai Peninsula Campus at Soldotna has statewide responsibility for the university’s 
certificate and associate degree programs in petroleum technology. Currently, the Kenai 
campus has an agreement with Sakhalin Island to provide petroleum exploration training 
for local residents. AVTEC provides additional certificate and short-term petroleum- 
related training. 

The Gulf Coast region experiences the highest unemployment rate in Alaska: 15.4 
percent as of February 1, 1997. Kenai Borough, at 18.4 percent unemployment, tops all 
Alaska census regions. The region employs 29,023 persons, just over 10 percent of the 
state’s total employment. 

Training opportunities found the region are displayed on the following chart. 
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Interior Region 

The Interior Region includes the census areas of Fairbanks North Star Borough, Southeast 
Fairbanks and Yukon Koyukuk. It accounts for about 15 percent of the state’s secondary 
vocational education enrollment and one-fourth of postsecondary enrollment. Total 
secondary vocational program size ranges from 3,902 course hours at Fairbanks to 34 at 
Denali. The school districts in the region include some of the most geographically- 
disbursed Regional Education Attendance Areas, such as Yukon-Koyukuk, Yukon Flats 
and Iditarod. 

At the public postsecondary level, Tanana Valley (TVC) assumed the responsibilities of 
the School for Career and Continuing Education at the University of Alaska-Fairbanks, 
on July 1, 1992. As such, it is the Fairbanks campus’ main unit for promoting, 
coordinating and delivering vocational-technical career training. TVC spearheaded a 
consortium of secondary vocational education program in the Interior, which provided 
technical assistance and program articulation for school districts in the region. The 
consortium has evolved into a regional vocational technical program centered at Galena. 

UAF College of Rural Alaska operates additional training programs through the Interior 
Campus, which has centers in Ft. Yukon, McGrath and Tok. Courses at the Interior 
Campus sites are offered by distance delivery, itinerant instructors and correspondence as 
well as limited on-site instruction. The region also has several private career education 
programs as well as two regional union apprenticeship programs. 

The region’s unemployment rate in February, 1997, stood at 10.8 percent. It has the 
second largest employed work force of the regions: 43,506 or a little more than 15 
percent of the state’s total employment. 
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INTERIOR REGION 
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Northern Region 

This region encompasses the census districts of Nome, North Slope Borough and 
Northwest Arctic Borough. 

The region is the smallest of the six with respect to secondary vocational education 
course enrollment, accounting for a httle more than 5 percent of total enrollment. Its 
employed labor force of 7,986 is also the smallest of the regions, and represents under 3 
percent of the state’s total. The unemployment rate of 10.7 percent is the third lowest in 
the state, after the Southwest and Anchorage areas. The region’s economy is resource- 
extraction based and includes the Red Dog mine near Kotzebue as well as Prudhoe Bay. 

The region is served by three public postsecondary institutions: Chukchi Campus and the 
Alaska Technical Center (ATI) in Kotzebue and Ilisagvik College in Barrow, all of which 
offer outreach programs to the surrounding villages. 

ATI has a close relationship with COMINCO, the operators of the Red Dog mine and the 
largest employers in the region. Ilisagvik College serves the occupation needs of the 
North Slope Borough and assists the borough’s subcontractors to increase local hires. 

Training opportunities found in the region are presented in the following pages. 
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Southeast Region 

The Southeast Region includes the following census areas: Haines Borough, Juneau 
Borough, Ketchikan Gateway Borough, Prince of Wales, Sitka Borough, Skagway- 
Yakutat-Angoon and Wrangell -Petersburg. The region accounts for about 13 percent of 
the secondary vocational education course enrollment. 

Among the programs offered in the region are those through the Sitka Education 
Consortium, which involves joint program planning and shared resources among four 
institutions: Sitka School District, the University of Alaska Southeast Sitka Campus, Mt. 
Edgecumbe High School and Sheldon Jackson College. The consortium offers 
articulated programs in health occupations, public safety, early childhood education and 
rural sanitation. Other training resources include the Juneau and Ketchikan campuses of 
UAS and the Southeast Regional Resource Center (the Alaska Vocational Institute). 

The region’s employed work force of 35,792 represents around 13 percent of the state’s 
total. Its unemployment rate of 1 1.1 percent is the second highest in the state, due in part 
to the precipitous decline in forest-related harvesting and processing employment. 
Assistance for displaced forestry workers provides a major challenge for the vocational 
training delivery system of the region. Transition centers in Sitka and Ketchikan for 
workers affected by mill closings represent a cooperative effort of the University system, 
private institutions, JTPA and the local communities. 
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Southwest Region 

The final region of the state includes the census areas of Aleutian Islands, Bethel, Bristol 
Bay Borough, Dillingham and Wade Hampton. It accounts for slightly more than 6 
percent of the state’s total secondary vocational education course enrollment. 

Active tech prep. School to Work and other articulated programs between secondary and 
postsecondary institutions characterize the Bethel area, where the Lower Kuskokwim 
School District partners with the Kuskokwim Campus of UAF. The Bristol Bay Campus 
provides degree and certificate training for the southern part of the area. 

The region’s employed labor force of 15,266 is the second smallest in the state, 
accounting for 5.3 percent of total Alaskan employment in February, 1997. The 
unemployment rate is 6.6%, the lowest of any census region. However, rates within the 
region range from 1.6 percent in the Aleutians East Borough to 1 1.4 percent in Bristol 
Bay and 10.6 percent in Wade Hampton. 

Fisheries-related employment characterizes the region, leading to significant seasonality 
in some areas. The region’s year-around economy has been given a recent boost with the 
introduction of the Community Development Quotas for certain species of fish. CDQ 
partnerships between processors and local communities has opened short-term training 
opportunities for local residents in some areas.. 

The training opportunities available in the region are detailed on the following chart. 
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Institution 

Another way of analyzing the current vocational education delivery system is to examine 
the type of institution offering training in the various regions. Currently, vocational 
training is operated by public secondary and postsecondary institutions, private non-profit 
agencies, unions and the private profit sector. For the purposes of this report, only 
occupational training which is open to the public is counted. Therefore, on-the-job 
training offered by both private and public employers to current employees — although a 
major source of skill training in the state — is not included. 

The training providers listed in the following tables have been identified through a 
document search and interviews. Private service providers are those authorized by the 
Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education (ACPE) to offer training in the state. 
ACPE regulations exempt some types of short-term training from the authorization 
process and these opportunities are therefore not recorded. 

It should be noted that although union apprenticeship programs are listed only in the 
region in which the main school(s) is located, programs are often available statewide 
through outreach recruitment. All apprenticeship programs are open to the public; union 
membership is not an issue at the point of entry. 
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Who is enrolled? 

Enrollment figures for vocational education and training programs present particular 
problems to the researcher. For example, both the public school system and the 
University of Alaska report enrollment by class, rather than by program. Thus, a student 
who is taking two or more vocational education classes appears two or more times in the 
total count. This duplicated counting makes it impossible to assess how many students 
take advantage of vocational education. To indicate the difference between course counts 
submitted to the Department of Education for secondary funding purposes and 
unduplicated counts of actual students, the following table may be useful. 

Table 2: Course Count and Unduplicated Count 
1995/96 School Year 



■ ■ ' ■ ■ 1 “ \ S'* 

District; , Coufse CouHt Undupllcated Counv 

Anchorage 14,169 4,279 

_'Fairbanl<s ^ 2.4,11’' 

Juneau 1 ,950 789® 



Public School Foundation Formula funding, which is the major source of support for 
secondary vocational education programs, is determined by a fairly complicated formula 
which translates course counts into Full Time Equivalents (FTE), based on the number of 
courses offered per day. For example, a secondary school which is on a 6-period system 
would offer 6 courses per day. If a voc ed course is offered for one of these periods, its 
enrollment would be divided by 6 to obtain an FTE figure. Generally, figures reported in 
this report are duplicated counts rather than FTE, because FTE gives a distorted view of 
how many students are actually benefiting from vocational classes. For example, one 
student taking six vocational classes and six students taking one vocational class each 
yield one FTE, yet the impact on total numbers of students is far different. A comparison 
of duplicated count with FTE is given in the bottom two lines of Table 3. 

The University’s reporting system — which is by course — also yields duplicated counts, 
since one person may be enrolled in more than one class. Although it is possible to 
obtain an FTE figure by multiplying enrollments by the number of credits given for the 
class to yield a credit-hour count and then dividing by an average full-time load (for 
example, 12 credit hours per semester for undergraduates), figures reported here are raw, 
duplicated enrollments. The choice to report in this manner was made because it was not 
always possible to determine the appropriate credit hours, particularly for short-term 



'* Unduplicated counts were obtained directly from Anchorage and Fairbanks, which keep these records for 
internal purposes. Juneau School District supplied unduplicated information for the 1996/97 school year 
but had to calculate it specifically for this report. Other large districts were contacted to see if an 
unduplicated count could be obtained without a major effort, but this proved impossible. 

® (1996/97 school year). 



courses. Also, the counts, though duplicated, give a better picture of how many people 
are actually taking advantage of vocational courses. 

Enrollment figures for other public institutions (AVTEC, Job Corps, etc.) are 
unduplicated head counts. 

By institution 

Secondary enrollment for the past school year is given below. Figures are by duplicated 
course counts. 

Table 3: 1995/96 Secondary Vocational Education Enrollments 



■ , 1995/96 ' 1995/96 

School District School Year School District Schobi Year 

Alaska Gateway 197 Kodiak Island Bor. Schools 7^ 

Aleutian Region Schools , “ 12 Kiispuk Schools" “ ' - - 

Aleutians East Bor. Schools 73 Lake & Peninsula Borough 72 

Schools 14,169 Lbw¥r Kuskolcwfni Schools ” 987 

Annette Island 228 Lower Yukon Schools 419 

Beiipg,, Strait •- ^ 598 . i ' > pat-Su 'B"prbugiV^ '"^C)36 

Bristol Bay ' 60 Nenana ai 

j '•Npme''City'"Schbbr¥ 

Chugach 54 North Slope Borough 464 

i- ;'NW)^rctiC,BdtCugiiRSi^OblS 

Cordova City Schools 524 Pelican City ^ “ “3 

fil’ajg S cho ols _ ; i ,• i; -j ' # S '' Peterebui^ City- &hoojs'-:'^ ■ ■;:;t :■ 305 

belta/Greely Schools " ' " ' Pribilof islands Schools " 59 

t^a|.Bor^^ &hbpte"^ .'il' . 'I^ ';gsitka Sbrbu^»Schpbl¥^"'-’'''' 'f ' ■ "'1' * :i; "l'^9 

Dillingham 276 Skagway City Schools 86 

Galenai^City ^hools Southwest Region S^^^^ " " 13 

HMnah 143 Tanana 36 

Hy diburg -93 

Fditerod Area Schools 244 Valdez City S^chool^ ” 286 

|unpii Bprough^to^ IFC-Sl" 'it .950 i:, Wrangell City ^ScKools^: ^;-g. 187 

Kake City Schools " " " “34 "" Yakute^ ‘ 89 

Kenai Borough Schools 4,590 Yukon/Koyukuk Schools 385 

;^^79 

kiawock city Schools 90 “ " ^ - ~ 



Public postsecondary enrollment figures are more difficult to determine, because the 
University system does not have an approved course process such as that at the secondary 
level. Therefore, to obtain figures, it was necessary to identify courses which could be 
considered vocational because they applied to an AAS degree or a certificate. The counts 
in the following table are therefore only approximate. Totals are duplicated counts as 
described above. 
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Table 4: Public Postsecondary Vocational Training Enrollments 

1995-96/1996-97 





" ; Total 1995/96 




Total 1995/96 


UAF-Fairbanks (duplicated count) 


UAA-Anchorage (duplicated count) 


Clm^ 




Anchorage 


.-f >; W'4§ 


Chukchi Campus 


58 


Kenai Peninsula 


1',564 


Ir^TO^am 


'■ 21.197 


Xatclirna¥c^^ 




Bristol Bay Campus 


'"i,i6r " 


Kodiak Campus 


1,571 


Northwest Campus 


'/ ■„ 7622"” 
— 


Mat-SSCa^ 




Kuskokwim Campus 




■■■■ F=>WSCC''^' ' 


2,694 




total ■ 13,831 


■ :tbtaf ; ;7it|ii.4i8 


UAS’^uneaii (ciupcal 
Juneau 


ieTdlco^uht)" 

3,391 




7; ... 


k^hikan 


>951 






Sitka 


£ 770 " 








7totS:7''7r::7:p7:;pt2 







other Public Postsecondary ; 7 7 

(unduplicated cburit)> > 7 yv7 7i > .t^ 


Current, Year 


llisagvak 


547 


AWEd:(Sewafd) -j y.,g 




Atl (Kotzebue) 

AVI ^ ........ j -.p . 




w 9 IwdUy 

Job Corps 


"'252 



By characteristic 

Over the past decade, spurred in great part by federal Carl Perkins grant funds, vocational 
education programs have been reworked to meet the needs of special populations: 
women, minorities, limited English-speaking students, the disabled, the disadvantaged 
and participants in programs nontraditional to their gender. Statistics on participation by 
these special populations are kept by all secondary programs and to some degree by 
public postsecondary programs. Available information on participation of various ethnic 
groups, by site, is displayed in the following tables. 

Table 5: Secondary Enrollment by Gender and Ethnicity 
1995/96 School Year 





White 


Black 


/ Asiah/Pe^^c \\ AK^^tii;^ ' 

-^ Hispanic 5 .t?;lslander ; . 




M F 


M F 


M F M F M F 


StudehtHburs 


14^47 gp^T 




,490. '..""472 915 ^“7 ;9Ci7 . 4,923 4,011 


FTE (hours^^ 


X39I 




’ 82" 79 ?5”3" Tsi ”82f““ 669 
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Table 6: Secondary Enrollment 
by Special Socio/Economic Characteristic 
1995/96 School Year 





^ ? Disadvantaged 




1 

-Spealdrig:^^^ It' 


M F M F 

StMdentHiOMrs.,; “ "lbi7 

FTE (hours/6) il66 — “:j'7o 


M F 


462 385 



Table?: UA Enrollments by Region/by Race 
1995-96 School Year 



7 ^- Region 


Alaska . Asian- - 

Native- Pacific 

Indian ■' ir IslahdeV: ; ^ Black7 " Hispanic 


:'''7 " (i 

White 


ptIVer 7| 
hcludes7 
aliens) . 


Anchorage 




1,151 


526 


824 

Oil 


509 


9,669 


382 


Interior 


1,973 


- -.,23 


^^638 


1 14 

.... 


4,937 

^8,02^ 


■ Py^ 


Northenv: 


' 334 








283 






V,097 ^ 


""l55 


73 


107 


"'5,'^2r^' 


455 


s ^ %>.sv a s % 




25^ ■ 


pil 

CO 


19 


497 7 


.•^.7f-^1i4 


Total 


’^6,070''"' 


1,031 


l|578 


877 


--■■-28;635 


2,204 




illpllilillll 










''^'7:7^7" 


% total enrollment 


■ 7 15.1% 


^2:6% 


•^;'-'¥3:9% 


■ ^ 2.2% 


7 7^6.8% 





In what programs? 

Enrollment by program 

Secondary enrollment reported above is spread across the occupational clusters 
recognized by the Alaska Department of Education. As can be seen in the following 
table, three sectors (Business/Office, Family/Consumer Science, Trade and Industrial 
Education) dominate enrollment, accounting for 63.7 percent of the total. These three 
areas encompass various general interest courses — such as computer applications, life and 
parenting skills and basic tool use — which are taken as electives by a broad cross-section 
of students and which account for a large part of the enrollment in the cluster. For 
example, parenting and life skills education courses make up 64 percent of the enrollment 
in Family/Consumer Science. Computer apphcations/keyboarding courses account for 
82.4 percent of Business/Office enrollments, while general shop/auto mechanics courses 
represent 33.6 percent of Trade and Industrial Education’s enrollment. 
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Table 8: Secondary Enrollment by Occupational Cluster 
1995-96 School Year 



' 


White 


liillllll 

: Black 




't ' HfepanlcT:0‘;^ Islander' i%'>Alm?inciian 


iTotalV 


Program Cluster 


M F 


M 


F 


M 

... - . . 


F 


M 


F M F 




Nat Resburc 


237 93 


4 








3 


^ 5 165 124 


'V" 


Business/Mngt 


430 635 


32 


>4 


11 


^ 25 


44 


54 130 188 


1593 


Buslnj^s/Office 


2,418 2,561 


7. 188 


210 


7 95 


130 


211 




7"Ti834 


Marketing 


241^^'^ ''293 


"^^'""37 


43 


18 


^26 


24 




947 


Media 


175> 93 


18 


^14 


3 


A 


6 


i7;x-.7; T. ^:80i 4 ^: 73 ^ 


kAMM 


Allied health 


50 “ 92 


10 


'’lO 


5 


11 


7 


l7“ ' 5 ^ 16 


■'''^225 


]^mily/Consi^ 










•* SV 


mi 




Consumer 


i7968 2,574 


287 


251 


102 


118 


213 


271 604 921 


7,309 


’^^^'^cupational 




........ 


^ 7 


9 


1 


11 


.;^8a: ;4b— 




Industriai Arts 


















Tmde^nd 1 
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The University of Alaska reported enrollments by vocational course. These courses have 
been grouped into broader occupational categories. Enrollments in these occupational 
categories for the past school year are shown in the following table. 



Table 9: UA Enrollments by Occupational Category 
1995-96 School Year 
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Several other training facilities/programs reported enrollment by program. The following 
tables display this information. 

Table 10: Apprenticeships by Program 




as of May, 1996® 
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Table 11: AVTEC Enrollment by Program 
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Table 12: Job Corps Center Enrollment by Program 
(as of March, 1997) 
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Special Population Enrollment by Program 

Equity concerns require an examination of program enrollment by special populations. 
The following table provides this information for the secondary population. As can be 
seen, special population males are heavily concentrated in Trade and Industry, the more 
traditional “shop” types of programs, while special population females are most likely to 
be enrolled in family/consumer science and business/office courses. It is encouraging, 
however, to see that male/female enrollment for disadvantaged students is about equally 
distributed in occupational family /consumer science, marketing and work experience. 



® Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, State Annual Report: Alaska, 
May 14, 1996. 
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Table 13: Program by Special Population 
1995-96 School Year 
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Enrollment by level 

A final way of looking at enrollment is by training level. With the exception of the 
secondary figures, ail other figures in the following table are unduplicated body counts. 



Table 14: Enrollment by Educational Level 
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How is it supported? 



Funding 

The major source of funding for vocational education in Alaska is the state’s General 
Fund. Secondary programs receive support through the Public School Foundation 
Program. University programs are supported through General Funds and tuition receipts. 
Both AVTEC and ATI receive state General Fund support. 



STEP programs are funded through a portion of the state’s Unemployment Insurance 
receipts. Alaska Career Information System is supported by program receipts. Both of 
these sources reflect state support, since the state could have used these receipts for other 
purposes. 



Federal funding is the second major source of support. Carl Perkins funds are distributed 
as grants to public secondary and postsecondary institutions. JTPA and Job Corps are 
both totally federally funded. 



Both secondary and postsecondary institutions receive local support from their 
city/boroughs. Such support is minimal for many campuses of the University, but is a 
major fund source for Prince William Sound Community College. Finally, some industry 
funds support programs, particularly at the state’s two technical centers. 



The following tables present funding information which was available from published 
reports or from interviews. It does not include University of Alaska funding, which is 
difficult to identify by program. 



School District Funding 

Alaska school district currently receive state funding on an instructional units basis, with 
certain numbers of students generating one instructional unit. All students in all 
programs are first counted to yield general instructional units. The funds generated by 
such units are intended to cover the basic costs of educating a group of students: teacher 
salaries, supplies, materials, administrative and facility overhead. The state also 
recognizes that some students and programs require additional resources, such as 
specialized equipment and facilities, additional staff support, and specialized support 
services. Additional, categorical funds are generated by these students and programs. 
The major categorical areas at present are: Special Education, Bilingual Education and 
Vocational Education. 



In the current Foundation program, then, school districts receive state funding for 
vocational education in two ways: first, vocational education students are counted as part 
of the total secondary school enrollment to generate funding for basic program support. 
Second, vocational education courses generate categorical funding, which is intended to 
support the additional equipment, material and facility upkeep costs of vocational 
programs. 
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The following table looks at expenditures for vocational education from both general and 
categorical funding across districts. One question to be asked in presenting fiscal 
information from one period is how it compares with past periods. For the purposes of 
such a comparison, this study looked at expenditures over the six-year period from the 
1990/91 school year (FY91) through the 1995/96 school year (FY96). 
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Excluding Adak Region Schools, which ceased operation after the 1993/94 school year. 



Table 16 places vocational education expenditures in a larger context by tracing changes 
in vocational education expenditures, expenditures for the total instructional program, 
annual enrollments (Aggregate Daily Membership, or ADM) and annual vocational 
education course enrollments (in FTE). An analysis of this information yields the 
following interesting results. 

Vocational education expenditures in City/Borough schools, which had been increasing at 
a modest rate over the period, declined by nearly 4 percent from the 1994/95 school year 
to the 1995/96 year, although both total instructional expenditures and enrollments 
continued to increase. Despite this decline, however, in nominal terms (unadjusted for 
inflation) expenditures for vocational education have increased by a little over 5 percent 
since 1990/91. 

The recent decline in vocational expenditures is more severe for the Regional Education 
Attendance Areas (nearly 6 percent in FY95 and addition 2.5 percent in FY96). REAA 
vocational education spending ends up with a very modest 1.7 percent increase in 
nominal terms over the period. 

The figures for the state overall show a 4.5 percent increase in vocational expenditures, 
compared to a nearly 25 percent increase in total instructional expenditures and a 14 
percent positive change in enrollment. Table 16 also reveals a slight decrease (0.6 
percent) in vocational course enrollment from FY95 to FY96, after a significant (7.6 
percent) increase in FY95. 

While the above figures would appear to imply a steady if slight growth in secondary 
vocational education activity, when expenditure data is adjusted for inflation, the results 
are quite different. Table 17 shows that the Anchorage Consumer Price Index has grown 
by 13.7 percent over the period. The effect of this price increase on what funds can 
purchase, in real terms, has been an 8 percent real decrease in vocational expenditures, 
compared to a 10 percent real increase in total instructional expenditures. 

Similar figures on expenditures in the University system were not available. Although it 
is possible to trace expenditures at the various campuses from readily-available records, it 
is not possible to separate out vocational education expenditures with much accuracy. 



Table 16: Changes in Vocational and Total Instructional Expenditures 

FY91 though FY96 
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Table 17: Voc Ed and Total Instructional Spending in Real Dollars' 

FY91 through FY96 
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other State Vocational Expenditures 

In addition to state Public School Foundation Formula funds for vocational education, 
which represent the major source of revenue for the expenditures reported in the previous 
tables, state secondary and postsecondary institutions have other sources of support. State 
General Fund is appropriated to the two non-University training centers — AVTEC and 
Alaska Technical Institute — as well as to the Rural Student Vocational Program (RSVP), 
student vocational leadership organizations (VSLOs) and to state administration. The 
Alaska Career Information System is supported chiefly by subscriptions from user 
agencies in the form of program receipts. 

The RSVP program has for many years brought rural students into urban centers for 
short-term job experiences related to their field of vocational study in their home district. 
The program was developed in recognition that many areas of Alaska do not have local 
economies which can provide on-the-job experiences in many of the vocational areas. At 
one time the program operated statewide; currently it is operating in a greatly-reduced 
form. 

Alaskan vocational education students participate in the five VSLOs which are 
recognized nationally: 

• Future Homemakers of America 

• Future Farmers of America 

• Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VIC A) 

• Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) 

• Business Education Association (BEA) 

These student organizations provide valuable leadership experience and offer students 
opportunities to participate in skill contests which are judged by relevant business and 
industry leaders. State funds have provided for a statewide leadership conference and for 
minimal state club advisor support. Funds were deleted for FY96. For FY97, funding to 
partially support a state conference was appropriated. 

The following table charts the course of these sources of support for the period between 
FY88 and FY98. Figures from FY88 to FY96 represent actual expenditures. FY97 
figures reflect the appropriation to the program and FY98 figures are taken from the 
Governor’s proposed budget. All figures are in nominal terms. In real terms, state 
General Fund actual and proposed expenditures for the period have declined by more than 
25 percent. 



Table 18: Other DOE expenditures 
FY88 through FY98 Governor’s Budget Request 
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The Department of Education also administers a state appropriation for High School 
Completion for Young Parents. The funds are appropriated to the Department of Health 
& Social Services, which receives $125,000 annually to provide vocational and 
comprehensive education and support services to minor parents and their children. 
Through a coordinated process, the two departments work together to develop, administer 
and evaluate a competitive grant process to three school districts, currently Mat-Su, 
Fairbanks and Kenai. Approximately 280 students and their children are served annually. 

Carl Perkins Funds 

The major source of funds for vocational education program expansion and improvement 
in both the pubhc secondary and postsecondary institutions has historically been the 
federal Carl Perkins Act. Federal appropriations have been fairly constant since the early 
1990’s at between $4.0 and $4.2 million. Except for a modest amount retained for state 
administration (represented in the Federal Administration line on the above chart), the 
Carl Perkins funds go to support local programs. 

From this allocation, the state has issued grants for several purposes. Basic grants for 
secondary schools are based on enrollment and other demographic factors, such as the 
number of disadvantaged students serviced. The distribution of these basic grants for the 
current and past two fiscal years is displayed in Table 20. 

Postsecondary funds are distributed to the University of Alaska system and ATVEC 
through a competitive grant program. Special Populations grants are also awarded 
competitively to districts, postsecondary institutions and private non-profit service 
agencies. The Department also disburses tech prep funding through a separate Carl 
Perkins grant award to the state. 

Table 19: Annual Carl Perkins Total Distributions 
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Basic Grant funds are heavily targeted to special populations and have been a major 
source of funding for districts as they expand vocational training to at-risk populations. 
The grant funds have also been used to develop innovative programming for the general 
student population. 

The Carl Perkins legislation is currently undergoing reauthorization at the federal level 
and its future at this point in time is uncertain. The potential impacts of substantial 
changes/reductions in this funding are discussed in the section on Emerging Challenges 
of this report. 



Table 20: Carl Perkins Basic Grants 
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Competitive Grant Funds 

Carl Perkins funds are also disbursed competitively to secondary and postsecondary 
institutions in the state. By state policy, 15 percent of the grant moneys annually are 
dedicated to postsecondary programs and are a major source of program innovation for 
the various campuses of the University system. For example, UAA uses Carl Perkins 
funding to support the itinerant Aviation Maintenance Training program, which last 
school year brought aviation-related instruction to 15 rural sites. 

TVC’s Carl Perkins funding helped to develop an health care program cluster which 
includes distance delivery of an LPN program through Weber State University. UAS 
Carl Perkins funds support the Sitka Education Consortium referenced above, while the 
director of the Katchmak Bay campus on the Kenai Peninsula cites Carl Perkins as the 
primary support, together with tuition, for that campus’ programs. 

Carl Perkins has also been the major funding source for Tech Prep program development 
around the state. Tech Prep programs involve articulation between secondary and 
postsecondary programs, usually offering secondary students the opportunity to begin 
earning credits toward an associate degree while in high school and providing “seamless” 
transitions between high school and the postsecondary setting. Tech prep programs are 
also commonly referred to as “2 x 2” programs, indicating that the courses taken in the 
last two years at the secondary level lead into an associate degree program at a 
participating institution. Tech prep programs represent major efforts at easing the 
transition from high school to postsecondary education for the non-baccalaureate student 
and for the eventual transition from school to work. 

Community-Based Organization funds, which are no longer available, in past years 
provided support for a highly successful program to train youth for the fishing industry. 
The program involved coordination between the Alaska Marine Safety Education 
Association and the University of Alaska Southeast. Consumer and Homemaking 
Education funds, which have also been phased out, have supported improving, expanding 
and modernizing local school curricula. As a result, most local programs now include 
parenting, child development, nutrition and employability skills. 

A final category for Carl Perkins competitive grant funding has been programs for special 
populations and to increase gender equity in vocational training programs at the 
secondary, postsecondary and adult levels. Table 21 indicates that over one million 
dollars has been directed at these programs in the past two years, through a variety of 
public and private non-profit agencies. The experiences of these programs, particularly 
those dealing with single parents and displaced homemakers, have significant 
implications for welfare reform efforts in the state and are discussed at some length in the 
Emerging Challenges section of this report. 

As mentioned earlier, the Carl Perkins Act is currently under review by Congress. 
Changes in the Act could have serious implications for Alaska’s vocational education 
delivery system. 



Table 21: Competitive Carl Perkins Funding 
FY95 through February, 1997 
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other Funding Sources 

Two major sources of funding for which information is available are the Job Training and 
Partnership Act (JTPA) and the state’s STEP program. JTPA is administered in Alaska 
by three entities: the Anchorage and Fairbanks Private Industry Council (PIC) and the, 
Department of Community and Regional Affairs for programs outside of Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. JTPA funds are used to support both individual clients, through a case 
management system, and training programs run by a variety of public and private 
agencies. In the case managed portion of JTPA, clients develop an individual training 
plan with a JTPA counselor, and the appropriate training and support services are 
purchased or brokered from existing programs. In the other case, JTPA funds are used to 
develop and implement a program specifically for JTPA clients. 

STEP program are funded by an appropriation of a certain percentage of Unemployment 
Insurance receipts and must serve clients who have participated in the UI program in the 
past. Both STEP and JTPA focus considerable attention on placement of the client in 
paid employment after the training. Again, this system has characteristics which could 
provide a model for welfare reform activity in the state. Possible applications are 
discussed in the Emerging Challenges section of this report. 

Information on JTP A/STEP program funding for the three most recent fiscal years is 
provided in Table 22. 



Table 22: JTPA/STEP Funding^ 
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A final source of funds supporting the state’s vocational education delivery system is the 
federal Job Corps Program. Alaska receives approximately $6 million annually from this 
program for operating the Palmer Job Corps Center. 



Staffing 

General information on staff preparedness and certification was obtained from district 
vocational education directors at a statewide workshop in Anchorage in February, 1997, 
attended by representatives from 24 districts. This information was supplemented 
through a survey of school districts on numbers, certification and replacement of 



’ data was not available from the Anchorage Area Private Industry Council. 



vocational education staff. Nineteen districts, representing over 80 percent of total and 
vocational education enrollment, responded to the survey. 

All training institutions seek faculty who have occupational as well as teaching 
experience. Vocational education directors indicated that they had more difficulty in 
securing adequately trained staff today than in the past. Although the problem appears to 
be greatest for the more highly technical areas, both urban and rural areas reported a 
general lack of trained candidates. For example, one district reported a lack of applicants 
in most vocational areas at recent statewide Teacher Job Fairs, which are the chief venues 
for hiring new teachers for many rural districts, in particular. 

Most districts reported that their full-time vocational education staff held a regular Type 
A certificate with a vocational education endorsement. Five districts — mostly districts 
with only one or two full-time staff — reported that all of their teachers held a Type D 
certificate which credits industry experience equally with academic background. While a 
Type A certificate indicates that the possessor has the necessary pedagogical skills, the 
directors also indicated that some pre-service programs for vocational education teachers 
emphasize breadth rather thcui depth in any one occupational area. 

Districts were asked how their voc ed staffs stayed current with changes and 
developments in their occupational areas. The most-commonly reported method was 
through academic coursework. Eleven districts reported voc ed teachers sought summer 
employment or internships in industry. Even with this activity, however, some districts 
reported problems in assuring that instructors keep up-to-date in their occupational field, 
particularly since current recertification requirements do not specify recency in the 
teacher’s field of endorsement. One suggestion was that teachers be required to have 
some recent work experience, even as little as several days or a week, as a condition for 
recertification. 

At the postsecondary level, the emphasis again is on work experience over research 
experience in hiring. However, postsecondary institutions also cite difficulty in finding 
highly-trained instructors, particularly for short-term programs. This problem was given 
as the chief reason why the university system finds it difficult to respond quickly to 
industry requests for specialized, highly-technical training for current employees. 

At all levels of public education, recent and current Retirement Incentive Programs have 
affected considerable numbers of experienced vocational educators. While this situation 
can present an opportunity to bring in a more recently educated and employed faculty, it 
is also a cause for concern as vacated positions may not be filled as a cost-saving 
measure. The 18 districts responding to the questionnaire reported a net loss of 15.5 full- 
time vocational education positions over the past two years. This represents a decline of 
8 percent. If Anchorage — which accounts for 43 percent of the full-time teaching staff— 
is excluded, the decline over the past two years climbs to 11 percent. This reduction in 
staff should be considered in relation to the 6.7 percent increase in vocational education 
enrollments over the same period. 
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Half of the districts cited “funding” as the biggest problem faced at present in securing 
and maintaining a high quality vocational education staff. Some districts cited staff bum- 
out, either with vocational education teachers who are assigned other courses for which 
they are not prepared (a practice which is reported as becoming more common as districts 
are forced to “downsize”) or with non-vocational teachers who are assigned to teach voc 
ed without adequate preparation. Other problems in rural areas were high staff turn over 
and the need to hire generalists rather than specialists, thereby limiting the consistency 
and quality of skill training that districts can offer. 



Student leaders from Alaska’s five vocational education organizations voiced deep 
concern over the difficulty in obtaining teacher advisors for the organizations. Decline in 
state support, teacher overload and a general de-emphasis on occupational skill training 
by district Boards and administrators were put forward as causes. 



On a more positive note, the teacher training program at UAA is growing in importance 
to the state’s vocational delivery system. Since the program’s inception, it has graduated 
68 teachers with a Masters of Science in Vocational Education. The program is offered 
statewide through distance education. Of graduates surveyed, 72 percent reported that 
their current employment was definitely related to their degree. 



Other University-sponsored staff development sources have been the Vocational Intern 
Program (VIP), which has placed 120 vocational education teachers from around the state 
in summer internships with business and industry and the Administrative Internship 
Program which provided training to potential vocational education administrators. The 
person responsible for these programs, however, is being affected by early retirement and 
the decision to retain the position has not yet been made. 



Equipment 

More so than other instructional programs, the quality of vocational education depends on 
access to appropriate and current equipment. Given the state of rapid technological 
change occurring in almost all occupational areas, most programs find it difficult if not 
impossible to keep up. Because private, for-profit career education programs are the most 
market-driven of all service providers, these programs tend to invest more heavily in 
equipment upgrading and replacement than do publicly-supported programs. Even in the 
private sector, however, technological change presents a constant challenge. 



The state’s Public School Foundation Program has historically recognized the added 
equipment (and facility operation) expenses incurred in vocational education by providing 
categorical or “extra” funds to approved programs. For the current school years, for 
example, $8,017,840 will be distributed among school districts for the added costs of 
vocational programs. As will be remembered from Table 15, total state expenditures for 
secondary vocational education program last school year amounted to $23,111,566. The 
difference between categorical amounts generated and actual expenditures comes because 
vocational education students also generate regular foundation funds, which are used to 
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support teachers and the normal materials and supplies. Categorical funds were intended 
to be directed at the additional costs associated with the programs. 

For state-funded program, equipment represents in most cases a capital expenditure and 
as such, is even more difficult to secure than operating funds. As districts, the state- 
funded technical centers and the University system experience increasingly tight budgets, 
purchase of new or replacement equipment falls ever lower on the priority list. 

Because secondary vocational facilities in smaller communities are often utilized by the 
local University of Alaska campus, the lack of equipment hinders both programs. For 
example, a welding program offered by Kachemak Bay campus was discontinued because 
of the state of equipment at Homer High School. In some cases, schools have been 
assisted by industry, which donates used equipment, most commonly as the industry itself 
moves to the next generation of technology. 

Facilities 

Vocational education programs often require specialized spaces, such as workshops and 
labs, which contribute to the added expense of such programs. Although Alaska boasts 
several world class facilities — such as the Job Corps Center in Palmer and the expanded 
UAA aviation program facility at Merrill Field — much of the state’s vocational education 
infrastructure was built during the state’s boom years. As with many state facilities, 
vocational education centers and other instructional spaces have suffered from deferred 
maintenance. In some cases, facilities are underutilized and cannot generate the tuition or 
other support needed for upkeep. 

A new facility is soon to be added to the state system: the Galena Vocational Center 
which will utilize abandoned facilities of the former Galena Air Base. Ilisagvik College 
has also been the beneficiary of federal policy changes, utilizing the quarters formally 
built and occupied by the Arctic Research program. 

Although no major concern emerged in this study concerning the need for new facilities, 
two institutions reported that program expansion was constrained because of lack of 
appropriate space. AVTEC’s biggest need is for student housing. Tanana Valley 
Campus is seeking space for its automotive program and to rotate short-term training 
requiring shop space. 
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How does voc ed fit into other initiatives? 



Quality Schools 

Alaska’s Quality Schools initiative has several components, including high academic 
student standards, quality professional standards, family, community and business 
involvement in student learning and school based accountability standards. All of these 
components impact and can be impacted by the secondary vocational education programs 
of the state. 

Content standards for the basic academic areas, skills for healthy living and technology 
have been adopted by the State Board of Education. According to the Department of 
Education, these standards are “general statements of what Alaskans want students to 
know and be able to do as a result of their public schooling.” 

To date, standards have not been adopted for work readiness skills; however, the 
Department is working on these standards and expects to bring them to the State Board 
soon. There is ample evidence from needs assessments and employer surveys that the 
Alaskan public expects students to have acquired these skills as part of the schooling 
process. For example, a 1993 statewide assessment of nearly 100 educators, employers 
and policy makers concerning vocational education identified workplace ethics and 
employability skills as the most important components of vocational education*”. A 
survey of Fairbanks and Interior Alaska area business people, also conducted in 1993 for 
UAF’s College of Rural Alaska identified work readiness and basic academic skills as the 
two most important areas in which public schools could improve the quality of the 
workforce.** These conclusions were echoed in a recent (1995) survey completed for the 
Fairbanks North Star Borough School District.*^ A recommendation of this study, 
therefore, is that student standards be expanded to include the workforce preparedness 
and general employability skills expected to be acquired by all students. Assisting 
students to meet these standards is a responsibility shared by all grade levels and content 
areas, not merely secondary vocational education. 

Career development is a second vocational-related area in which there appears to be 
general agreement that all students need to acquire competency. Career development 
helps students answer questions fundamental to a successful adulthood: who am I, where 
am I going, how do I get there and how do I function effectively? The Department of 
Education is currently developing standards for career development programs. Again, 
activities to help students gain these competencies begin in elementary school and crosses 



Southeast Regional Resource Center, Statewide Needs Assessment for Alaska State Vocational Technical 
Education, November, 1993, p. 15. 

" Northern Planning and Research, Labor Market Assessment: Fairbanks, Dillingham, Bethel, Nome, 
Kotzebue, Interior Region, UAF-College of Rural Alaska, May, 1993, p. 1. 

Stayrook, N. and Pineault, B., Vocational Education; Opinions from Students, Parents and Local 
Business People on Voc Ed Programs and Career Education, Fairbanks North Sto Borough School 
District, May, 1995, p. 5. 



all content areas. Therefore, the Department intends that the career standards will be 
integrated into the current academic content standards. 

The third area for which student standards are appropriate is in the occupational clusters 
covered by vocational education. These are not yet in place. The vocational education 
staff of the Department of Education are proposing that the state and the school districts 
develop these standards through participation in the Integrated System for Workforce 
Education Curricula (ISWEC) project of the Center for Occupational Research and 
Development. The ISWEC Career Cluster project is establishing for nine career cluster 
areas content areas standards which will integrate academic, employability, career 
development and occupational-specific skills. Because standard development is a time- 
consuming process, it may not be cost-effective to address all occupational clusters at 
once. Rather, the state should determine which occupational clusters are most widely 
demanded in the market place and most commonly taught in secondary programs. 
Adoption of standards for these programs would have two effects. First, the standards 
would strengthen vocational coursework by emphasizing high academic achievement and 
second, would strengthen the other curricular areas by providing additional, real-life 
applications for basic and higher order academic skills. 

Performance standards for certificated staff recently adopted by the State Board of 
Education stress connecting content to practical situations outside school and to life, work 
and the community. Educators are also expected to partner with homes, businesses and 
the broader community. These activities have long been part of the repertoire of good 
vocational teachers. As schools develop programs to evaluate professional performance, 
vocational staffs can be a valuable source of expertise. 

The third leg of the quality schools initiative is family, community and business 
involvement in student learning, while the final area is developing collaborations at the 
local level. Again, these are areas in which vocational educators have considerable 
experience. 

In order for vocational education to impact the initiative, however, it must become more 
than marginally involved. One of the more disturbing findings which surfaced through 
the interviews conducted for this study was the perceived lack of leadership and direction 
for vocational education. Although the school reform movement — which includes the 
Alaska Initiative, Goals 2000 and School to Work — consists of elements long practiced 
by vocational educators, many of those interviewed felt that the movement was 
bypassing vocational education at best and at worst, engulfing it. Many interviewees 
cited the need for a strong voice which could articulate vocational education’s role in 
school reform. Of particular concern was the need to preserve for secondary schools a 
place in occupational skill training. 

Given the historical independence of vocational educators, it was somewhat surprising 
that most interviewees were willing to see a greater integration of vocational and general 
education. While some concern was expressed over the potential loss of categorical 





funding, most recognized that the trend at both the federal and state levels was to 
consolidate funding and to break down or eliminate earlier barriers to comprehensive 
plarming based on student need. The vocational educators interviewed agreed that they 
must be able to defend their programs on the basis of student results rather than 
generation of categorical revenue. To do this, however, they called for assistance from 
and advocacy at the state level. 

Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is defined at the federal level as combined secondary and postsecondary 
education programs that 

• lead to an associate degree or two year certificate; 

• provide technical preparation in at least one field of engineering technology, 
applied science, mechanical, industrial, or practical art or trade, or agriculture, 
health or business; 

• build student competence in mathematics, science, and communications 
(including through applied academics) through a sequential course of study; 

• lead to placement in employment . 

As can be seen from this definition, secondary and public postsecondary vocational 
programs are the essential ingredients for Tech Prep efforts in the state. Much of the 
planning and development of Tech Prep programs in Alaska can be traced to Carl Perkins 
funding, which provided earmarked funds through the Tech Prep Education Act. 

Tech Prep has lead the way in Alaska in a variety of voc ed initiatives. For example. 

Tech Prep funds have provided training and support for academic and vocational teachers 
in developing applied academics curriculum and hands on, contextual learning. These 
programs have been part of school reform by encouraging schools to use innovations such 
as block scheduling to improve vocational education and applied academics programs. 

Career guidance plays a significant role in Tech Prep programs through the development 
of a planned sequential course of study which includes a strong vocational component 
with future career goals in mind. Extending these services to all students is an important 
component of school reform. Tech Prep programs also anticipated the school to work 
movement by placing teachers into local businesses to see first hand how academic, work 
preparedness, and technical skills are used in the workplace. Regular academic teachers 
were then assisted in writing these skills into classroom applications. 

Current articulation agreements between the two systems, which are displayed in the 
following table, bear out a considerable degree of joint activity in many areas of the state. 
Although not all of the listed programs meet the strict definition of Tech Prep, all indicate 
a fhiitful collaboration between secondary and postsecondary instructors which 
strengthens both programs and provides expanded opportunities to students. 



Bragg, D., (1994, June) as quoted by Deborah Huffman in “Development of a Marketing Strategy for 
Matanuska-Susitna Tech Prep, master’s thesis, UAA, May, 1996. 



Table 23: Articulation Agreements 
by Institution and Program Area 
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Academics 

Although a strong integrated academic curriculum has always been a feature of good 
vocational education programs, the quality schools movement has focused increased 
attention on assuring that all students meet high academic standards. In this thrust, a 
major area of coordination between vocational education and the regular secondary 
program is in applied academic courses. Applied academics are programs which use 
hands-on learning and real-life applications to develop high academic achievement levels 
in mathematics, communication and the sciences. Unlike the “business math” and 
“business communications” courses of an earlier era, which often accepted lower basic 
skill standards for non-college bound students, applied academic students are held 
accountable to the same standards as students in traditional academic classes. The use of 
such courses in Alaska is growing and currently 32 districts offer instruction in applied 
math, communications, physics and biology/chemistry. 

However, many of the persons interviewed for this report expressed concern that applied 
courses at present are somewhat of a one-way street; that is, vocational educators are 
being asked to improve the academic content of their course offerings, but academic 
teachers are slower and more reluctant to increase the practical, real-world related content 
of their courses. Yet, a vital component of the school reform movement is to integrate 
work preparedness skills into the regular curriculum and to make much closer 
connections between the classroom and the employer community. To do this requires 
that academic and vocational staff have the opportunity at the local level to develop 
curriculum infusing theory with applied instructional techniques. 

School to Work 

School to Work (STW) is a new educational thrust directed at preparing all students to 
make a smooth transition from school to meaningful employment. As such, it takes 
traditional concepts from vocational education and seeks to infuse them into the general 
curriculum. Vocational education processes integral to School to Work include: 

• assisting students to develop career plans 

• imparting general employability skills and traits 

• integrating hands-on learning and examples of real-life applications into 
academic areas 

• developing skills specific to various occupational clusters 

• connecting to the business community for program planning, work sites for 
learning, and authentic assessment of student skills 

At present, districts are involved in STW efforts with varying intensities. Some districts 
are in the planning process, while others have begun to implement programs. The 
following table indicates those districts involved in the process. Planning and 
implementation grants are supported by federal School to Work moneys. 



Table 24: School To Work Grants for FY97 
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An essential feature of School to Work initiatives is the involvement of a broad cross 
section of business and education interests in the community on School to Work 
Councils. The Kenai council, for example, is composed of 25 representatives of business, 
economic development agencies and local secondary/postsecondary educators. Mat-Su’s 
school to work effort involves — in addition to employers and educators — ^parent 
organizations, local and state government agencies and student leadership organizations. 

The Unalaska School to Work initiative has 24 identified partners covering organized 
labor. Native corporations and tribes, senior citizen groups, arts councils, the Boy Scouts 
and service organizations, in addition to the city, local educators and employers. 

One of the most far-flung School to Work efforts involves Galena City School’s Project 
Education, which is developing a regional boarding vocational technical school in the 
inactive Air Force base in the community. School to Work activities, such as Job 
shadowing. Job training, role playing and mentoring are planned as part of the project. 
Surrounding districts have signed agreements to actively participate in school to work by 
recruiting local employer-mentors. The cooperating districts are Yukon/Koyukok, Yukon 
Flats, Tanana, St. Mary’s, Lower Yukon and Iditarod. Many of these districts are those 
which participated in the Integrated Tech Prep program with UAF-Tanana Valley 
Campus. 

Yupiit School district is partnering with an adjoining district — ^Lower Kuskokwim — in 
implementing its school to work initiative. It is also forging agreements with UAF- 
Kuskokwim Campus and AVTEC. 

As can be seen, some district efforts are an outgrowth of earlier activity funded through 
vocational education and vocational educators are assuming leadership of the process. 
Galena, Kenai and Lower Kuskokwim are good examples of this. In other districts, 
vocational education appears to be only marginally involved. Yet vocational educators, 
with their long history of applied learning, community involvement and performance- 
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based assessment should be at the core of any education reform movement. At the very 
least, it would appear that close coordination and cooperation of the two efforts is 
essential at both the state and local levels. This is particularly true since STW funds are 
for a limited time only — three to five years in all — and are considered by both federal and 
state program managers to be “venture capital.” That is, grant funds provide the seed 
money for forging cooperative agreements, reworking curricula, and developing work 
experiences. Once these are in place, districts are expected to support continuation out of 
existing operating funds. 

School to Work programs can help fill a need commonly cited by vocational educators: 
increasing understanding among high school counselors that vocational education/ 
technical training is appropriate for both the non-college and the college bound. School 
to work can educate school counselors that good jobs are available to students who don’t 
plan to go to college and can promote technical training, in particular Tech Prep 
programs, which has entry into college as the next step after high school. 

One other area of potential school to work/vocational education synergy is identification 
of and program development in heretofore unexplored occupational areas. As students 
experience more effective career exploration and planning, as linkages between academic 
skills and real life become increasingly explicit, as all teachers discuss work opportunities 
in their content areas, schools will be called on to offer specific skill courses in a much 
broader range of occupations than at present. This aspect of school to work alone has the 
power to revitalize and transform vocational education, by making it central to the 
educational enterprise. 

If vocational educators hold themselves aloof from the school to work initiative, there is 
some real danger that district commitment to occupational-specific skills for some 
students will be jettisoned in favor of attention to more general employability skill 
development for all students, even though it is clear that both sets of skills are needed. If 
other educators ignore the experience and expertise of vocational educators, the school to 
work movement could degenerate into an unrelated series of “real-life’ episodes loosely 
grafted onto a business-as-usual traditional curriculum. 

How does voc ed assist in transitions? 

Vocational education is not an end in itself. At any level — secondary, certificate, 
associate degree or continuing education — the goal of the training is to place students in 
work. In some cases, additional training may be an intermediate step, but ultimately 
employment of completers in the field of training or a closely related field is the 
performance standard of quality programs. 

In a world of rapidly changing technology and workplace demands, however, a quality 
vocational education delivery system also accommodates the movement from work into 
upgrading or retraining and then back into the workforce. 



Finally, with today’s insistence on welfare reform, a quality vocational education delivery 
system also needs to provide a bridge from dependency to self-sufficiency. 

How well does Alaska’s current system fulfill these function? Although not a full- 
fiedged evaluation of the system, the current study utilized existing research and data to at 
least partially answer this question. 

School to Work 

Probably the best way of determining how well the system places graduates in related 
employment is to follow up the graduates themselves and find out what they are doing. 
The Alaska Department of Labor provides a comprehensive and fairly easy way of doing 
this by matching program completers against the Occupational Data Base, which contains 
occupation and place-of-work information for private sector, state and local government 
salary and wage workers in Alaska. The Department can also match against other data 
bases, such as the Permanent Fund Dividend files, occupational licenses, business 
licenses, fishing crew licenses and certain federal data files. 

In the past several years, three major studies following up vocational education/training 
students have been conducted using this data: for AVTEC (1994 graduates). University of 
Alaska Vocational Education Students (1988 to 1991 enrollees) and the Alaska Student 
Loan Program (all borrowers between 1984 and 1992). The results of these studies shed 
some hght on where vocational education students end up after training. These results are 
summarized below. Copies of the full studies can be obtained from the Department of 
Labor, Research and Analysis Section. 

The follow-up of AVTEC graduates found that 77 percent of the 1994 graduates had 
wage or salary employment in Alaska in the year after graduation. Forty-six percent were 
employed in Alaska in an occupation directly related to their course of study. Average 
after-training salaries were 52% higher for the total group. Alaskan Native student 
earnings increased by 57 percent and female student post-training earnings were 178 
percent higher than before training. 

The same study also updated figures for 1990, 1991 and 1992 graduates. The findings 
were that employment of graduates remained very stable for the years following 
graduation, particularly for Alaska Natives and women. Earnings continued to grow in the 
early years after graduation and then peaked in year 3 or 4 as graduates who had little or 
no earning before training brought their earnings up.'^ 

The study for the University of Alaska followed up 46,910 students who had been 
enrolled in vocational education between 1988 and 1991. Of these, 258 had earned 
certificates and 806, associate degrees. The vast majority were either course completers 

Readers should note that the match of jobs to training is not exact; therefore, reported figures may 
underestimate employment in related field. 

see Mosher, Hadland and Rae, AVTEC: A Report on the Employment Status and Earnings of FY1994 
Graduates^ ADOL, Research and Analysis, June, 1996 
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(defined as earning 7 or more credit hours in vocational education) or specific interest 
students (defined as earning 6 or fewer vocational education credits). 

Seventy-three percent of the students (34,151) were identified as working in Alaska 
during the two years following completion of enrollment. An additional 2,900 were 
working for the federal government either in Alaska or elsewhere, while another 1 ,668 
had obtained some sort of state license — occupational, business or fishing crew — which 
may have been used for self-employment. Although most of the wage earners were 
located in Anchorage, Fairbanks or Juneau (52.5 percent), former students were employed 
in all sub census regions of the state. Overall, about 53 percent of the employed students 
were working in an occupation closely related to their course of study. Business, human 
services and early childhood education students had the highest percentage of former 
students employed in an occupation closely related to their field of study. 

The study for the Postsecondary Commission followed up all borrowers, regardless of 
course of study. Of a total sample of 40,728 former borrowers 52 percent had wage and 
salary earnings in Alaska during the 1992 calendar year. An additional 1,877 were found 
to be working in the state of Washington, through a match with that state’s wage files. 

A comparison of field of study and area of employment revealed that the following 
percentages of borrowers were working in a field related to their area of study: 

Table 25: Percentage of Borrowers Employed 
in Field of Study (1992) 



Field of kudy 


% Employi^ 


Therapy 


79.1% 


Technfciah?repa"r 


;:69.0%: 


Heavy equipment opera^on 


62.2% 


Ifopd sejry^ . 


"* 57~.6%. 


truck operation 


54.1% 


iBar^dii^, 


: 22^%^ 


Cosmetoiogy^airdressing _ 


23.0% 


Comduferpro^g^ 





The low match for cosmetology students may well be accounted for by the fact that many 
license-holders in the industry are self-employed and would not appear on wage files. 

The above studies, all of which indicate relatively high rates of successful transition from 
school to work, focus on postsecondary training. The only similar study involving 
secondary students has been with Anchorage King Career Center graduates^^. This study 
followed up 259 students who had completed three or more credits in an occupational 



Wilson J, Hadland J, and Vinson F, Employment Status and Earnings of 1987 Vocational Program 
Completers, Martin Luther King Career Center, Anchorage, Alaska, Alaska Department of Labor, 
Research and Analysis, September 6, 1991. 
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cluster in 1987. Students were matched against DOL wage and salary data bases for the 
yecU's 1987-1990. The study found that 

• in-state employment of program completers peaked in third quarter 1987 (the fall after 
completing school in spring), with 61 .4 percent having wage and salary employment; 

• 1990 median annual earnings for completers significantly exceeded those of all 
resident persons in their age group in the Alaska work force, both overall and by sex; 

• most of the wage and salary workers (80.7 percent) were employed in the Anchorage 
Borough; and 

• one-fourth of the completers were employed in 1990 in industries or occupations 
related to their course of study. 

With respect to the last point — employment in an occupational related to the field of 
study — results varied significantly among occupational clusters, as seen in the following 
table: 



Table 26: 

1990 Employment in Occupation Related to Field of Study 
King Czu'eer Center Graduates 



’'’Occupatioriai' Cltistero^ '-v' 


'■ % empibyecl in related 
; < 1 occupation in 1 990' 


Automated Office Occupations 


75.0 


'Chiiyc^^ ’-r ' 





Construction 


36.3 


^:Awai^ 




Auto Mechanics/Body 


35 . 5 ''' 







Tourism 




:^^smetblogy^^ . . 




Surveying 

? Health' Occupations^ ^ \ 


20.6 


^ \ ... 

Graphic Arts and Communication 


. L f a 1 

3.8 



Because many secondary students go on to further education and training, results from the 
King Career Center follow-up cannot be compared directly with results from post- 
secondary training. However, the results are interesting on their face. For example, 
several zu'eas which have been considered high growth (tourism and health occupations) 
had relatively low placement rates. Traditional areas, such as auto mechanics and 
construction, which have been sometimes denigrated as no longer relevant, had better 
placement rates than some of the more up-to-data courses such as graphics and computer 
operations. Before much is made of these results, it should be remembered that the study 
followed up a small number of students and that both the King Career Center and its 
graduates have the advantage of the Anchorage economy. If other districts or the state 
conducted similar studies on a regular basis, the data generated could either confirm are 



’’ as with the postsecondary survey, cosmetology is no doubt underrepresented because graduates are often 
self-employed. 
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refute these findings and would provide an extremely valuable source for program 
modification and improvement. 



Although not follow-up studies, the statewide and Fairbanks area needs assessments 
referred to earlier in this report and a student survey conducted for the Northwest Arctic 
School District in 1996 provide some further indication of performance. 

Business responses in the needs assessments indicate concern over skill levels of 
applicants, particularly basic academic skills and work readiness. Computer skills were 
also cited. Almost half of the respondents in one study reported difficulty in finding 
entry-level workers with these skills. The student survey reported that while most 
students (79 percent) thought that ’’learning about jobs and how to get them” was “very 
important to me”, only 22 percent thought that “I am very good at it”. More students 
reported that they were “not good” at this skill than any of the other 20 academic/life 
skills listed.** 

School to School 

Particularly at the secondary level, program success often means placing completers in 
further training. Because there has been no consistent follow up of high school graduates 
in Alaska, it is difficult to determine how successful secondary vocational programs have 
been in this respect. The articulation agreements between school districts and 
neighboring postsecondary institutions are designed to strengthen this area. For the most 
part, these agreements have been entered into only recently so that it is too early to tell if 
they will achieve their purpose. However, preliminary information indicates that too few 
students are aware of these agreements. School counselors may need to become more 
active in explaining these opportunities to students and encouraging them to enroll in the 
program. 

Reports by postsecondary vocational program operators identify some of the same 
problems with high school completers that businesses have identified, namely a low level 
of academic skills, particularly in math. One of the rationales for tech prep programs is 
that students entering college from a tech prep course of study will be prepared to master 
advanced courses, thus decreasing the need for developmental courses at the 
postsecondary level. 

Some school-to-school transition difficulty is expressed in the NW Arctic student survey 
cited above. Although 72 percent of the students questioned said that they planned to 
attend college after high school, less than 50 percent indicated that they would have 
completed some college, one or more semesters of college, an associate degree or a 
bachelor’s degree five years after high school graduation. Only 14 percent indicated that 
they would have completed a vocational or technical certificate in that time. 



Seyfrit C., Survey of Alaska High School Students- 1995: Preliminary Report, Northwest Arctic School 
District, p. 11. 




Work to School 

While no data was found concerning movement from work to school, the DOL studies 
cited above contain some hints. For example, the study of University of Alaska 
vocational students found that nearly half of the employed students worked for the same 
firm before and after training. The report concludes that “this is consistent with a student 
population upgrading their skills in order to make themselves more valuable to an 
employer or eligible for promotion.”*^ 

The AVTEC study also indicated a high level of employment prior to entering the 
program. Of the 171 graduate in 1994 who had earnings after training, 169 had been 
employed for at least one quarter in the year prior to training. Clearly these findings 
indicate substantial movement between work and school on the part of individuals. 

Postsecondary institutions also provide short term or special program for specific 
industries which train current employees. Examples are the .^aska Technical Institute’s 
millwright program for employees of the Red Dog mine, AVTEC’ s work with the 
chemical fertilizer plant in Nikilski, Ihsagvik College’s occupational safety courses for 
North Slope Borough employees, and PWSCC’s program for oil industry employees. 
Almost all of the postsecondary institutions in the state conduct similar short-term 
industry specific program for skill upgrading. Persons interviewed for this report, 
however, cited significant problems in mounting such programs. For some institutions, 
getting a program approved is a time-consuming process which inhibits flexibihty. For 
institutions subject to state budget procedures, getting permission to receive and spend 
additional revenues requires significant lead time. Most institutions — both pubhc and 
private — reported difficulty in getting experienced staff on short notice to conduct such 
programs. Access to appropriate instructional space and equipment also reported as a 
problem. 

Welfare to Work 

The vocational education delivery system of the state has some experience with assisting 
welfare recipients transition from dependency to work. While no follow-up of such 
clients was unearthed in the course of this study, many of the program operators 
interviewed shared their experiences. 

The experience of Job Corps, AVTEC, JTPA and Carl Perkins grantees confirm that in 
order for this transition to be successful, several elements are needed: basic and 
occupational skills development, attention to attitude and job readiness skills, and 
provision of support services. Programs that work well appear to be a mix of individual 
career planning, group support and mentoring, along with classroom training. 



Hadland J., Elliot B., and Tromble K., Employment and Earnings Follow-up Study, University of Alaska 
Vocational Education Students, ADOL/UA Statewide Office of Vocational and Technical Education and 
Office of Institutional Research, April, 1994, p. 11 
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Programs containing these elements indicate a relatively high placement rate. Job Corps 
program in Palmer serves students ages 16 to 24, about 35 percent whom are on public 
assistance. Of the 674 students who have terminated the program, 83 percent have been 
placed. This placement rate includes program drop outs as well a completers. AVI 
reports an 80 percent placement from its 22 week Office Skills program. 

JTPA programs for economically disadvantaged adults (Tide ILA) reported the following 
results for the past fiscal year. 



Table 27: JTPA Placements^” 
FY96 
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The AVTEC annual report on its single parents/displaced homemaker program, many of 
whose clients are welfare recipients, explains some of the difficulties in serving this 
population. Many of the problems that arose were related to children of students that 
became sick, required medical attention or needed a ride to or from daycare. Other needs 
that were addressed during the school year included basic eye and dental needs, parenting 
skills, and referrals to other agencies. The center also held large groups discussions on 
such topics as stress reduction, alcohol abuse, sexual harassment and life skills topics. 
Even with these difficulties, however, the program reported an 85 percent placement rate 
for completers, due in large part to the intensive one-on-one assistance of program staff. 

Vocational education programs at the secondary level which deal with single parents 
focus on preventing the transition from school to welfare. Such programs encourage high 
school completion and the acquisition of parenting and job readiness skills. Many of the 
program completers transition to an adult training programs such as JTPA for 
occupational skill development. Fairbanks School District’s OPTIONS has won state and 
national recognition in this area. The Mat-Su Alternative School, also recognized 
statewide and nationally, has been successful in moving minor parents and at-risk 
students to work and further education. Both of these programs could serve as models for 
transitioning in-school teen parents from welfare to work. 



^ Source: JTPA annual reports. 

an additional 100 completers enrolled in further education after JTPA program completion. 



How well do current programs match: 



Anticipated new job areas 

Vocational education is directed at preparing students for work. To be successful, then, 
programs must be focused in areas for which entry-level employment opportunities are 
good. While this principle may appear to be obvious, it is worth enunciating. 

All approved secondary programs are required to report how they determine the labor 
market needs to be addressed through their training. The most commonly-reported 
mechanism is that of an advisory council made up of local employers. Another reported 
practice is to use labor market projections from the Alaska Department of Labor. Most 
postsecondary programs also reported the use of advisory councils and labor statistics in 
evaluating current programs and developing new ones. 

A problem faced by all program vocational evaluators and planners is how to define the 
labor market being served. Should programs focus on the local, regional or state labor 
market? Should national or Pacific Coast labor market needs be considered? Given 
Alaska’s geographic, cultural and demographic situation, these questions present very 
difficult choices. 



For areas outside the major urban areas, for example, local economies may not be able to 
absorb all program completers. Yet, students may not by willing to relocate to obtain 
employment elsewhere. While this situation is often cited as characteristic of rural, bush 
Alaska, it is also true in many of the small communities of Southeast Alaska. Even 
regional economies is some parts of the state may not provide sufficient job openings to 
place program graduates. For these reasons, many programs, particularly at the secondary 
level, focus on statewide needs. 



The Department of Labor’ s Occupational Outlook reports on Alaskan occupations which 
are expected to show strong demand through 2005. 
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Table 28: Occupations with Highest Projected Increase in Employment 
by Education Level through 2005^^ 
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The above table indicates the restrictions of the Alaska job market. Labor economists 
predict that by the year 2005, one out of every 10 Alaskans will be employed in one of the 
four following occupations: retail sales, general managers, cashiers and combined food 
preparation/service workers. With the exception of managers, none of these occupations 
requires extensive training. 

In the growth areas which do require training, the state offers at least one program in all 
of those requiring associate degrees or postsecondary training. The location of these 
programs by region and by operating institution have been given in the earlier charts. 
Training is also offered for many of the occupational areas requiring more than one 
month of on-the-job training. Whether or not these programs have sufficient completers 
to meet demand is an issue, however, since many of these occupations are characterized 
by significant employment of non-residents, indicating the Alaskan labor force does not 
contain sufficient numbers of trained participants. This concern is covered at more length 
below. 

While training is provided for emerging labor market needs, a related question is if all 
training is directed at such needs. In other words, are there program which continue to 
operate even though there is little or no projected demand for completers? DOL data also 
reports on occupations expected to decline over the next decade. Among these 



Wilson, J. and Rasmussen, D., “Alaska Occupational Outlook to 2005”, Alaska Economic Trends, 
December, 1996. 

Except Legal and Medical. 

^ On-the-Job or formal. 



occupations are several for which training is currently being provided: typists (including 
word-processing), computer operators, surveying and mapping technicians, electronic 
repairers and statistical clerks. All are expected to show a negative growth rate of 
between 2 and 6 percent. 

On the secondary level, enrollments in typing and computer apphcations account for 11.8 
percent of the total course enrollment (4,479 out of a total of 38,397). If unduplicated 
counts were available, this percentage may be higher as many collage-bound students 
enroll only in these vocational classes. Secondary school enrollment in bookkeeping and 
basic electronics classes, however, is minimal. 

Because large numbers of secondary students can be expected to leave the state after 
graduation, it is reasonable to compare vocational training in Alaska with that of the 
nation as a whole. The ISWEC Career Cluster project cited above has redefined 
traditional career clusters to more closely match emerging workforce needs in the nation. 
Secondary enrollment in these clusters is displayed in Table 29, together with an 
indication of the percentage of the current enrollment that is in these clusters. 



Table 29: Alaskan Secondary Vocational Enrollment in ISWEC Occupational Clusters 

1995/96 School Year by Race and Gender 
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Certainly, the skills being acquired in the programs listed in Table 30 are important to 
successful adult living. However, they are skills which should be acquired by all students 
in the regular educational programs offered by the schools of the state. Once these 
general skill programs are factored out, less than two-thirds (61.8%) of existing secondary 
vocational education programming in the state of Alaska is directed at occupational 
clusters identified as important for projected labor needs nationwide 

A final area to be addressed is how well current programs are anticipating occupations 
which are so new that they do not yet appear in market-demand studies. One example is 
in Web-site creation and development. Mt. Edgecumbe — ^recognized as a state leader in 
technology education — is equipping students with high-level computer application skills 
which will allow them to respond to emerging opportunities. 

Many of these new areas are suited for self-employment and reinforce the adage that 
many of today’s students will create their own jobs rather than work for an established 
firm. In acknowledgment of this fact, the Department of Education several years ago 
provided funding and leadership to develop entrepreneurship programs in secondary 
schools. Currently, 1 1 districts offer some sort of entrepreneurship training, but the total 
course hours generated are only 155 statewide. 

At the postsecondary level, small business courses are offered on most campuses. Some 
of these are directed at new or emerging opportunities. For example, special courses have 
been offered at Kachemak Bay campus in art marketing to assist local artists access a 
wider audience. Sheldon Jackson College has introduced a small business minor which it 
recommends for students in various majors to help them explore and develop self- 
employment opportunities in their own fields. 

As Alaska moves from am extraction economy to a service economy, perceiving needs, 
planning a response and implementing a service become increasingly-important 
employability skills. It would seem therefore important for secondary and postsecondary 
training programs to emphasize these skills throughout the curriculum. 

Turnover in current jobs 

The relatively low projected growth in jobs in Alaska over the coming decade presents a 
rather bleak view of opportunities for graduates of many existing vocational programs. 
However, most hiring in the state is in already-established jobs. New hire information 
provides another look at training needs. Among the top 20 occupations for new hires 
through fourth quarter 1995 (the latest information available), the following require some 
vocational training. 
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Table 31: New Hires (1995) 
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Other occupations with a high turn over rates (and therefore a high rate of new hires) are 
mining, retail and services. 

Non-resident hire job areas 

Perhaps the greatest potential growth area for placing Alaskan vocational education 
completers in employment is in those industries which currently employ a high number of 
non-residents. Of the 15 private sector occupations with the largest number of non- 
resident new hires in 1995, several require some occupational- specific training: food and 
beverage preparation, carpenters, and general office occupations. 

Secondary school enrollment in vocational education relevant to these three industries are 
Carpentry, 278 or .07 percent of the total. Office Occupations, 7,824 or 21.1 percent and 
Commercial Food Preparation, 248 or .06 percent. 

Other occupations with high numbers of non-resident workers are the construction trades, 
air/water transportation and transportation services, business services, auto repair and 
health services. 

Although some vocational training is provided in the state for these industries, the need to 
increase such training — with the expressed intention of replacing non-resident hires — is 
termed as critical by the Knowles administration. While the problem has long been 
recognized, it is not going away. DOL reports an increase of 25 percent in non-resident 
hires in the oil industry between 1993 and 1995. Almost 25 percent of total hires in the 
construction industry are non-residents. In the seafood industry, more than three-fourths 
of all workers are non residents. 

To help address this problem, several measures have been introduced. A working group 
of administration and oil industry officials has been estabhshed to address issues related 
to increasing resident hire in this industry. The STEP program has given top priority for 
grant funds to programs with this mission and has funded several programs with CDQ 
partners in seafood processing. The Department of Labor has established a seafood 
employment coordinator to network between local employment service office, seafood 
processors and Alaskan job-seekers. These efforts have had some success in placing 
Alaskan workers in higher-skilled seafood processing jobs (such as roe technicians) 
previously held by non-residents. 



^ Figure is the four quarter average for the year. 
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The Alaska Human Resource Investment Council (AHRIC) is developing “business 
learning consortia” which will include academia, business, labor, workforce development 
specialists, training providers and secondary/postsecondary institutions. The first 
consortium wiU focus on the seafood processing industry. AHRIC is also exploring 
arrangements with the Alaska Housing Authority which would provide training for rural 
residents in construction skills on-the-job at an Authority housing project site. If 
implemented, the program could replace significant numbers of non-resident construction 
workers with local hires. 

Although some strides are being made, problems remain. Oil industry projections 
through 2000 are for substantial demand for ironworkers, electricians, pipefitters, module 
fabrication/NS installation and instrument technicians. But in most cases, demand is not 
steady, fluctuating by several hundreds of workers between one quarter and the next in 
some occupations. Unless Alaskan workers have some means of support during the down 
periods, many of these jobs wiU be filled by out-of-state residents. For occupations with 
a fairly steady demand, such as instrument technicians, the industry is looking for an in- 
state institution which can offer quality training, tailored to the industry, in a rapid- 
response mode. As mentioned earlier, there are significant internal and external 
constraints on public training institutions which inhibit meeting this demand. 



III. ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



What are the duplications/gaps in the system? 

Given the geographic and demographic characteristics of the state, there does not appear 
to be much unnecessary duplication of vocational training efforts, particularly of high 
costs programs. For the most part, particularly at the postsecondary level, certain 
institutions have assumed statewide responsibility for program delivery. A case in point 
is the assignment of major health occupations efforts to the Anchorage campus of the 
University. Other examples are the instrumentation program at Kenai Peninsula, the 
refrigeration/ heating program at Mat-Su and the medical records program at Sitka. The 
new Learning Cooperative for distance education at the University should help reduce 
duplication even further by delivering strong programs from one campus statewide via 
telecommunications, e-mail and other technology. 

For communities with postsecondary faculty and facilities, there has in the past been 
some duplication between secondary and postsecondary programs. Tech prep programs 
have helped to alleviate this by more clearly defining the role of each institution in an 
articulated program. However, these agreements need to involve more students statewide 
before faculties and facilities will be fully utilized. 

It is not clear from the data where gaps exist in the programs offered. A review of 
employment trends indicates that training is offered somewhere in the state in all of the 
high growth/high turn over areas, either by unions, private career institutions or the public 
education system. However, that more efforts need to be made seems clear from a look at 
non-resident hire figures. While not all occupations employing large number of non- 
residents are appropriate for training, some are. Additional efforts should be made to 
identify these and to develop and market appropriate programs. 

Secondary programs, in particular, should examine the non-resident hire information, 
since many of the occupations with high rates require only limited skill training which 
could be provided at the high school level. Since many of these jobs are also seasonal, 
they could provide summer opportunities while the student is in high school for 
developing the work ethic and employability skills cited as important by almost all 
employers. 

With respect to gaps at the participant rather than the program level, there is still a 
significant difference in vocational education participation patterns of males and females 
in technical programs. At the secondary level, where gender equity efforts have occurred 
for over a decade, only 18.8 percent of the 1 1,823 course hours earned in trade and 
industrial education in FY96 were earned by females. Of the 2,501 in the more technical 
occupations under trades and industry, only 36 percent were earned by female. 



There is some indication of gaps between what students in the Lower 48 are exposed to in 
vocational education and what is being offered in the state. As indicated above, almost 
40 percent of what is classed as vocational education in the state’s high schools does not 
fit into the career clusters identified by the ISWEC Career Cluster project. These clusters 
may not be totally reflective of labor market trends, but they do indicate that at least a 
portion of current vocational education may no longer be relevant to the job market. If 
these classes are found to teach valuable pre-employment skills, such as good work habits 
and proper tool use, they may need to be retained but should perhaps no longer be 
classified as vocational education. 

A final “gap” is less of a gap than of a missed opportunity. Alaska has some unique 
training resources which could be marketed successfully to the Lower 48 and even 
international mcirkets. For example, fisheries and marine technology programs in 
Southeast already attract a relatively large number of non-residents. Programs in northern 
technologies should also have an appeal outside of the state. The UAA-Kenai agreement 
with Sakhalin Island for petroleum technology training is a good example. Arctic 
research programs at UAA-Fairbanks yield information which could be packaged into 
programs to train skilled workers for protecting northern environments. UA programs on 
water/waste water management for rural Alaska have application for other circumpolar 
countries. World-class facilities such as the air traffic controller simulation unit in 
Anchorage have the capability of attracting students internationally. 

Marketing state training resources elsewhere may run into difficulty politically if they are 
perceived as taking opportunity away from residents. However, importing non-resident 
students for specific vocational education programs can be a way of securing additional 
resources for high cost programs with only limited market demand in-state. 

What are the emerging challenges? 

As indicated in the above discussion, several significant trends are impacting the 
vocational education system of the state at present. From information gathered by this 
study, the most pressing of these are the 

• Quality School Initiative 

• School to Work 

• Welfcire reform 

• Non-resident hires 

• Carl Perkins Reauthorization/Consohdated Plan 

• Program Leadership 

Each of these trends presents challenges to the current system. 

The Quality Schools Initiative, with its emphasis on high student and teacher performance 
standards, provides new opportunities for close collaboration between the regular 
academic program and vocational education. Through applied academics, vocational 
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education can assist in the upgrade of general academic competencies. By establishing 
career development, job readiness and occupation-specific competency standards, 
vocational programs can contribute toward graduating students from high school with the 
skills demanded in the workplace. 

School funding reform proposals which are part of the Quality School Initiative make 
such standard development imperative. The funding proposal introduced this legislative 
session by Governor Knowles at the request of the State Board of Education folds 
previous categorical funding categories into a “Basic Student Allocation” which 
represents funds formally allocated separately for vocational education, bilingual 
education and special education. Districts would be free (as they are in fact now with 
categorical funds) to allocate the basic student allocation in any manner determined 
necessary to meet local program goals. 

The challenge of this new system to local vocational education programs in the near 
future may be more perceived than real, since the legislation includes a three-year hold- 
harmless provision, whereby no district would receive less funding that it does at present. 
However, vocational educators fear, with some reason, that once the link is broken 
between approved vocational courses and the generation of additional funds, local 
districts will reduce an already declining fiscal commitment to vocational education. 

After the three-year hold harmless provisions disappears, the perceived threat to voc 
education programs becomes quite real, in particular for those districts which have in the 
past received a considerable amount of additional funding for vocational education. In 
some ways, vocational education directors who have succeeded in building up programs 
locally are in the most delicate position, since their districts will probably see a decline in 
overall funding (particularly is the district has also claimed high numbers of special 
education, gifted, and/or bilingual students in the past.) 

To illustrate this point, suppose a district had been receiving $100,000 for regular 
instruction under the current system. In addition, by building up its vocational education 
program and identifying a large number of high need students, the district received an 
another $50,000 from current categorical programs. Under the proposed legislation, this 
district would continue to received $150,000 for the first three years, but then would be 
reduced to $100,000 for basic instruction plus 20 percent for “special need”, or to a total 
of $120,000. It appears obvious from this example that in Year 4, some programs or 
services will be dropped to balance the budget. Under such a funding system, all prior 
categorical programs must provide compelling justification for their continuation in terms 
of generally-agreed-upon performance standards. Programs unable to do so could take a 
disproportionate share of the needed cuts. 

School to Work is another challenge facing vocational educators, particularly those at the 
secondary level. While voc ed programs share many goals and procedures with STW 
efforts, the latter has a much broader scope in that it affects all students. Unless 
vocational educators become an integral part of the local planning and implementation of 
these efforts, there is some danger that occupational-specific instruction for a limited 



number of students will be neglected in favor of more general work readiness education 
for all. Yet, without opportunities to develop strong occupational skills in the secondary 
program, some students will not successfully transition from school to work. In addition, 
unless vocational and general educators coordinate their efforts with local businesses and 
agencies, it is possible that existing vocational education work experience, cooperative 
education and on-the-job training sites will be saturated or lost. Finally, School to Work 
can build on the expertise of cooperative education programs which have been placing 
students in work sites for decades. Many of the issues concerning supervision, insurance, 
transportation, etc., which are concerning School to Work site mentors have already been 
successfully addressed by vocational educators. 

But the greatest reason for close involvement with school to work is the potential to 
revitalize vocational education by making it central to the secondary school enterprise. 
During this transformation, vocational educators may give up some of the characteristics 
which have traditionally defined the field — targeted funding, special advocacy, separate 
plans and regulations. This is causing and will continue to cause some uneasiness among 
practitioners. What vocational education stands to gain, however, is substantially more 
than it is losing. 

Welfare reform is on the minds of almost all current providers of vocational education 
and training in the state. Universally, providers expressed concern at the demands that 
will be placed on the economy as the public assistance system seeks to place more than 
4,000 people in work over the next fiscal year. 

Activities which count as work participation are clearly delineated in federal legislation. 
To be counted as participating in work, an individual must participate in one or more of 
the following activities for at least 20 hours per week; 

• unsubsidized employment 

• subsidized private sector employment 

• subsidized public sector employment 

• work experience (only if sufficient private sector employment is not available) 

• on-the-job training 

• job search and job readiness assistance for up to six weeks (no more than 4 of which 
can be consecutive) 

• community service programs 

• vocational education training (not to exceed 12 months for any individual) 

• provision of child care services to an individual who is participating in a community 
service program 

After the first 20 hours per week has been satisfied by any of the above requirements, 
individuals may participate in the following; 

• job skills training directly related to employment 

• education directly related to employment, if the persons has not completed high 
school or received a GED 

• satisfactory attendance at secondary school or education leading to a GED 
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• job search and readiness (once the individual has exceeded the six week limit). 

No more than 20 percent of individuals counting toward a state’s work rate in any one 
month may meet the requirement by participating in vocational training or being an in- 
school teen parent. For 1998, about 850 public assistance clients would be eligible for 
training, including high school completion on the part of teen parents. 

One additional problem presented by welfare reform legislation is the lack of definition of 
vocational education. Therefore, states are apparently free to chose between traditional 
vocational programs or short term vocational training or a combination of both. Given 
some of the problems identified above concerning institutional flexibility to respond 
quickly to demands for short-term courses, how eligible vocational education is defined 
can have significant impacts on the existing system. 

Although the state could allow training for this number, it need not do so. All states 
have the option of placing people in work without training — the so called “Work First” 
philosophy. Essential assumptions of this philosophy are 

• the best way to succeed in the labor market is to join it 

• work habits and skills are developed on the job rather than in the classroom 

• any job is a good job and can be a stepping stone to a better job 

• for those unable to find work tight away, additional activities are geared to moving 
participants to work as quickly as possible 

• these activities are short-term, closely monitored and immediately followed by 
additional job search.^’ 

Many of those interviewed for this report expressed reservations about the Work First 
approach. As mentioned above, the current system has considerable experience in 
attempting to assist individuals more from welfare to work. All involved with these 
program stress the need for attention to attitudes, life skills and social development prior 
to job placement. Given the fact that the new laws limit lifetime participation in the 
welfare system to 60 months, it seems imperative that the first attempt at transition from 
public assistance to work be as positive as possible. Failures will not get many more 
chances. 

As described above, the issue of replacing non-resident hires with Alaskans presents a 
significant challenge for the existing system. Among problems to be solved are how to 
increase the ability of both public and private vocational educators to respond to industry 
demands, particularly in highly-technical fields and how can Alaskans participate in 
occupations which experience seasonal or cyclical demand. A partial answer to the last 
question may be to combine paid employment with subsistence in rural Alaska. In other 
areas such as seafood processing, it is becoming possible for trained people to have 
almost full-year work by “following the species”; e.g., moving from salmon to herring roe 



from a presentation on welfare reform given by James Norland, Director of Public Assistance, to the 
Alaska Human Resources Investment Council. 



processing. Other ways of helping workers deal with uneven workforce demand need to 
be explored. 

Carl Perkins reauthorization represents another challenge identified through interviews 
and data. As mentioned several times above, Perkins funds have provided the major 
source of planning and development capital available to public and non-profit training 
institutions. Without these funds, the flexibility of the system — already limited by other 
constraints — will be further impaired. 

Perkins funds can also fuel the comprehensive reform effort described above which has at 
its core the integration of academic and occupational, theoretical and applied learning for 
all students. The Council of Chief State School Officers, in recommending 
reauthorization of the Perkins act, makes this relationship explicit. The Council calls for 
linking the act “with the comprehensive reform agenda toward achievement of the 
National Education Goals, and with the planning and implementation of coherent school 
to work systems and frameworks for employment and training programs.”^^ 

A related issue is the Consolidated Plan approach contained in the federal Goals 2000 
program. Under the program, a district with an approved plan to achieve one or more of 
the Goals may combine and commingle federal categorical funds, including Carl Perkins 
moneys. This provides a heretofore unheard of opportunity for local districts to develop 
an integrated plan of school improvement, including improvement of students’ work 
readiness and occupational skills. It also serves to remove the categorical protection from 
vocational education at the federal level. Whether this is a curse or blessing depends in 
large measure on how well vocational educators exhibit that their programs are integral to 
high student achievement. 

Program Leadership emerged as an issue during the course of interviews conducted for 
this study. Vocational educators and vocational students expressed concern that they and 
their programs were being overlooked in the school reform efforts currently taking place. 
Several interviewees noted the reduction in DOE vocational staff, the loss of a separate 
state-level advocacy board, the moves to eliminate categorical funding at both the state 
and the federal levels and the reorganization of the University system as evidence that the 
state’s commitment to vocational training was waning. Yet, all those interviewed 
expressed a strong belief in vocational education’s importance to education renewal as 
well as to the economic development of the state. 

What most practitioners are asking for is a clear vision of how they can fit into the 
initiatives underway. Adoption of state standards for workforce preparedness, career 
guidance and occupational-specific skills would help provide this vision. Support and 
guidance to vocational educators as they work out new roles is also needed. 



Council of Chief State School Officers, Recommendations for the Reauthorization of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990, November 13, 1994, p. 1 



What can be done to improve the system? 

From the information reported above and from interviews conducted for this study, three 
broad themes for program improvement emerged: 

• embrace school reform efforts 

• engage in the state’s economic development agenda 

• provide leadership and resources. 

Under each of these themes, recommendations surfaced for programs, institutions and the 
state. 

1. Embrace School Reform Efforts 

At the program level 

Recommendation: Vocational educators must become actively involved in assisting 
schools to teach employability skills, integrate academic and practical learning, provide 
occupational-specific skill training and connect classrooms with the community. This 
applies to postsecondary as well as secondary programs. 

Recommendation: The learnings from vocational student leadership organizations 
concerning assessment by doing and performance judged by persons outside of the school 
community should be considered by other curricular areas. 

At the institutional level 

Recommendation: Governing boards of school districts and the University system must 
recognize the value of vocational education in meeting school improvement goals. 
Commitment to quality vocational training should be a part of each institution’s mission 
statement. 

Recommendation: Once workforce readiness and career development standards are 
adopted by the State Board of Education, local districts should integrate these standards 
into current graduation requirements. 

Recommendation: University of Alaska system should continue to offer crucial teacher 
and program support to local secondary vocational education programs. This includes 
providing academic and hands-on training experiences for prospective and current 
vocational educators; assisting is statewide curricula development and performing action 
research on program performance. 

Recommendation: Opportunities for demonstrating performance and developing 
leadership offered by VSLO’s should be supported at the local level and expanded to 
other areas of student performance. 
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At the state level 



Recommendation: Performance standcirds for all students in the cueas of Ccireer 
development and work readiness, which eire currently under development, should be 
adopted by the State Boeu'd of Education. These standeu'ds should follow the 
recommendations of the Council of Chief State School Officers, in the document cited 
above, for “intemationaUy-competitive content and performance standeu'ds that link 
academic and occupational development, reflect the needs of employers, and assure 
occupational education is part of the core learning for all students.”^^ 

Recommendation: A commonly-accepted set of ceu'eer clusters should be adopted 
covering occupational cU'eas in demand or projected to be in demand by the Alaska labor 
market as emerging/growth occupations, new hires in existing occupations or 
replacements of non-resident hires. Student performance standeu'ds, which integrate 
academic, employability, ceu'eer development and occupational-specific skills, should 
then be developed and adopted for these clusters. 

Recommendation: Performance of all public secondary and postsecondary programs 
should be measured periodically in terms of student post-training job placement; 
earnings; enrollment in certificate and degree programs; continuation to apprenticeship or 
other training programs; and other agreed-upon measures of success. Resources such as 
the Alaska Department of Labor wage and salary files should be utilized to assure 
compeu'ability of results across programs and comparison groups. 

2. Engage in the state’s economic development agenda 

At the program level 

Recommendation: Training institutions should examine ways in which they can support 
state efforts to reduce non-resident hire. 

Recommendation: In line with the previous recommendation, training institutions 
should seek ways to assist students combine seasonal or cyclical skill employment either 
sequentially or with subsistence activities as one way of reducing dependency on non- 
resident hire. 

At the Institutional level 

Recommendation: Barriers to offering short-term, industry specific courses in a rapid 
response mode should be identified and eliminated. This includes both internal and 
external program approval requirements, budget amendment processes and hiring 
practices among other potential barriers. 
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Recommendation: Institutions should be encouraged to develop programs which take 
advantage of Alaska’s unique location and climate and to market these programs to the 
Lower 48 and internationally. 

At the state level 

Recommendation: The Alaska Human Resources Investment Council (AHRIC), as the 
entity charged with comprehensive workforce development, should continue to identify 
areas where training is needed, inform training institutions of this need and help secure 
the necessary resources. 

Recommendation: Local advisory councils and other ways of assuring a close fit 
between training, labor market demands and community economic development should 
be required of all state-funded vocational education programs. The Department of 
Education should encourage local districts to structure and empower local advisory 
councils and School To Work partnerships in a manner which avoids duplication and 
fosters coordination. 

3. Provide leadership and resources 

At the institutional level 

Recommendations: Once an institution has determined to offer a program of 
occupational skill training, it should provide the staff, equipment and other resources 
necessary to assure program quality. Because funding will continue to be limited, 
institutions are encouraged to explore cooperative relationships to eliminate duplication 
and to fully utilize existing staff, equipment and facilities. Institutions are also 
encouraged to develop alternative delivery systems to extend training opportunities in 
space and time. 

At the state level 

Recommendation: Capital requests for training equipment and facility maintenance need 
to have some opportunity for funding from the state. 

Recommendation: The state should support the reauthorization of the federal Carl 
Perkins Act, preferably along Unes which would encourage reform initiatives. This 
implies that the current Perkins emphasis on special populations be lessened in favor of 
comprehensive, integrated program planning for all students. 

Recommendation: The subcommittee of AHRIC charged with attention to vocational 
education needs to become more visible to practitioners and to include involvement of 
DOE staff. 



Recommendation: School to apprenticeship efforts should be expanded to more 
students, possibly through regional or state coordination of local school and 
business/union efforts. The number of occupations covered by registered apprenticeship 
and employer-based apprenticeship programs should be increased. 

Recommendation: The experience of vocational training providers in assisting clients to 
transition from welfare to work should be examined and considered in setting up the 
state’s welfare reform system. In particular, the state is urged to use appropriate job 
readiness and occupational-specific skill training to the extent allowed under federal law. 
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IV. Sources 

Information and data in this report were obtained from written documents, data bases, 
personal interviews and attendance at meetings related to vocational education. 

Written documents 

Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education, Director of Postsecondary Education 
Resources 1997 (draft). 

Alaska Department of Education 

Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska Vocational Education State Plan for Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act Amendments of 1990, 
May 1994. 

Adult and Vocational Education, Alaska Career Development Standards (draft), 
March 1997. 

Adult and Vocational Education, Carl. D. Perkins Education Act Performance 
Report, 1993, 1994, 1995 and 1996 (draft). 

Alaska School to Work, Overview: Alaska’s School to Work Initiative, October 17, 
1996. 

Alaska School to Work, Local Partnership Implementation and Planning Grants, 
FY96 

Carl D. Perkins Competitive Grant Requests and Annual Progress Reports, FY94, 95 
and 96. 

Alaska School District Annual Reports on Vocational Education, School Year 
1995/96. 

Alaska Division of Legislative Audit, Vocational Technical Centers Funded by the 
Department of Education, Audit Report, January 1991 . 

Alaska Governor’s Council on Vocational and Career Education, Biennial Evaluation 
Report: What Price Quality, November 1990. 

Alaska Human Resource Investment Council, Consolidation of Alaska ’ Human Resource 
Programs (draft), March 10, 1997. 

Alaska Job Corps Center, Alaska Job Corps Center Profile, September 1996. 

Alaska State Board of Education, Foundation Funding Proposal, no date. 

Alaska State Legislature, Session Laws of Alaska 1996, Chapter 107 “An Act making 
changes related to aid to families with dependent children...”, approved by the Governor 
June 26, 1996. 



Alaska Statewide Service Delivery Area, 13th Annual Report to the Governor on the Job 
Training Partnership Act, Program Year 1995, January 1997. 

Huffmeui D., Development of a Marketing Strategy for Matanuska-Susitna Tech Prep, 
master’s thesis, UAA, May, 1996. 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, Sec. 521 DEFINITIONS. 

Center for Occupational Research and Development, Integrated System for Workforce 
Education Curricula (draft), July 26, 1996. 

Fairbanks North Star Borough School District, Vocational/Technical Education Advisory 
Council, Vocational/Technical Education Programs, December, 1996. 

Fairbanks Private Industry Council, Annual Report, Program Year 1995, no date. 

Grummon P., Assessing Students for Workplace Readiness, National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, Centerfocus No. 15, February 1997. Available at 
<http://ncvr.berkeley.edu/CenterFocus/cfl5.html> 

Hadland J., Elliot B., and Tromble K., Employment and Earnings Follow-up Study, 
University of Alaska Vocational Education Students, ADOL/UA Statewide Office of 
Vocational and Technical Education and Office of Institutional Research, April, 1994. 

Hadland J., Engelam P., and Tromble K., Technical Jobs in Alaska in 1993, Alaska 
Department of Labor, June 1994. 

Johnson K., Expanding Career Paths for Alaskans Through Apprenticeship Initiatives 
and Models, Alaska Humeui Resources Investment Council, September 1996. 

Kelm D., ed. and Hadland J., Nonresidents Working in Alaska-1995, Alaska Department 
of Labor, January 31, 1997. 

Mosher T., “Retail and Service Dominate Top Employers” (New Hires 1995), Alaska 
Economic Trends, August 1996. 

Mosher T., Hadland J., and Rae B., AVTEC: A Report on the Employment Status and 
Earnings ofFY1994 Graduates, ADOL, Research and Analysis, June, 1996 

Northern Planning and Research, Labor Market Assessment: Fairbanks, Dillingham, 
Bethel, Nome, Kotzebue, Interior Region, UAF-College of Rural Alaska, May, 1993. 

Rae B., “Industrial Employment Forecasts for 2005”, Alaska Economic Trends, 
December 1996. 

Southeast Regional Resource Center, Statewide Needs Assessment for Alaska State 
Vocational Technical Education, November, 1993. 

Stayrook N., and Pineault B., Vocational Education: Opinions from Students, Parents 
and Local Business People on Voc Ed Programs and Career Education, Fairbanks North 
Star Borough School District, May, 1995. 
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University of Alaska Anchorage, Program Review, Vocational and Health Related 
Programs, October 1993. 

University of Alaska Fairbanks, College of Rural Alaska, Vocational-Technical Program 
Review, October 1993. 

University of Alaska Southeast, 1993 Program Review: Certificates and Associate of 
Applied Science Degrees, no date. 

University of Alaska, Statewide Office of Vocational and Technical Education, Program 
Review, October, 1993. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (H.R. 3734): Summary of Provisions, August 16, 
1996. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, State Annual Report: 
Alaska, May 14, 1996. 

Wilson J, Hadland J, and Vinson F, Employment Status and Earnings of 1987 Vocational 
Program Completers, Martin Luther King Career Center, Anchorage, Alaska, Alaska 
Department of Labor, Research and Analysis, September 6, 1991. 

Wilson J. and Rasmussen D., “Alaska Occupational Outlook to 2005”, Alaska Economic 
Trends, December, 1996. 

Data Sources 

Alaska Department of Education: 

Alaska Vocational Technical Center, FY96 and FY97 Enrollment Detail 
Log of Grants, FY95 through FY97. 

School Operating Fund Audited Revenues and Expenditures, FY91 through FY96 
Secondary Vocational Education Enrollments, School Year 1993/94, 1994/95 and 
1995/96 

Alaska Department of Labor, Research and Analysis Section, Alaska Employment and 
Population Statistics 

Legislative Finance Division, Alaska Department of Education Budget Appropriations, 
FY89 through FY97. 

Office of the Governor, Budget and Management, Alaska Department of Education 
Proposed Budget, FY98. 

University of Alaska, Statewide Network and Information Services, Fall 95 and Spring 96 
Enrollments in Vocational Education Courses by Ethnicity. 

Academic Catalogs 

Alaska Pacific University 
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Alaska Technical Center 
Alaska Vocational Technical Center 
Prince William Sound Community College 
Sheldon Jackson College 
University of Alaska Anchorage 
University of Alaska Fairbanks 
University of Alaska Southeast 

Meetings 

Vocational Education Directors’ Worksession, February 10-11, 1997, Anchorage 
Alaska Human Resource Investment Council, February 6, 1997, Juneau 
University of Alaska Advisory Council on Vocational Education, March 20, 1997, 
Juneau 

Alaska School to Work Conference, March 17-19, 1997, Anchorage 
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